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FOREWORD 


^0-DAY M inimsttng cbatiff has come ever 
Weslcni ibougbt. We can discuss the fact of 
the soul without being considered either unduly rehgous 
or mildly unbalanced. We affirm or deny the existence 
of the self as freely as we discuss the atom or the sources 
of bistoiy. This is a sigiificant step forward and 
indicates a Rowing sensitivity to that "mysterious 
Overself” referred to by our author. 

Modem p^'cbolo^sts can be broadly divided into 
those who affirm the presence of a controlling iKtegrating 
self within the body-nature, and those who <ffirm only 
the existence of the mechanical form Is there a self! 
Is there a subjective reality! Is there such a thing as 
spiritual consciousness? This is the problem before 
investigators to-day m the field of human awareness. 
Can the hidden self be proved and people be induced to 
tread the secret path to the holy place, where the self 
can be discovered? 

The timeliness of tins hook is real. It expresses, 
with a beautiful clanty, truths which have been too often 
hidden under ponderous phrase, difficult Onental ^mbohsm, 
and mystical vagtinesses. It will be welcomed by those ‘ 
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the jlame of inspiration, and mil lead to that inspired 
action, practical spirituality, and dedicated service, which 
is the ball-mark of the tevealed Soul. Is anything more 
deeply needed to-day ? 

Alice A. Bailey, 

Author of Fna Intellect to Intmteon, 

Dtcemher, 1954. 
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THE SECRET PATH 


CHAPTER I 

■WITH A WISE MAN OF THE EAST 

S OME yeats ago I wandered for awhile through 
sun-baked Oriental lands, intent on discoirering 
the last remnants of that " mystic East ” about which 
most of us often hear, but which few of us ever find. 
During those joumeyings I met an imusual man 
who quickly earned my profound respect and 
received my humble veneration. For although he 
belonged by tradition to the class of Wise Men of the 
East, a class-which has largely disappeared ftom the 
modem world, he avoided all record of his einstence 
and disdamed all efforts to give him publicity. 

Tune rushes onward like a roarmg stream, bearing 
the human race 'with it and drowning our deepest 
thoughts m Its noise. Yet this sage sat apart, 
quiedy ensconced upon the grassy bank, and 
watched the gigantic spectacle with a calm Buddha- 
hke smile. The worid -wants its great men to 
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the last remnants of that “ mystic East ” about which 
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I would understand life, not merely grumble at it I 
He interested me much, despite Ae fact that his 
wisdom was not of a kind which is easily apparent 
and despite the strong reserve which encircled him. 
He broke his habitual silence only to answer ques- 
tions upon such recondite topics as the nature of 
man’s soul, the mystery of God, the strange powers 
which lie unused in the human mmd, and so on, but 
when he did venture to speak I used to sit enthralled 
as I listened to his soft voice under a burning tropic 
sun or pale crescent moon. For authority was 
vested in that ealm voice and inspiration gleamed m 
those luminous eyes. Each phrase that fell Eom 
his lips seemed to contain some precious feagment 
of essential truth. The theologians of a stuffier 
century taught the doctnne of man’s ongmal sin ; 
but this Adept taught the doctrme of man’s original 
goodness. 

In the presence of this sage one felt security and 
inward peace. The spiritual radiations which 
emanated from him were all-penetratmg. I learnt 
to recognize m his person the sublime truths which 
he taught, while I was no less hushed into reverence 
by his mcredibly sainted atmosphere He possessed 
a deific personahty which defies desenpoon I 
might have taken shorthand notes of the discourses 
of this sage ; I might even prmt the record of his 
speech ; but the most important part of his utter- 
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myself 'With one thing and another, and quite lately 
prepared to return to tlie East once more. I 
purposed no less a thmg than an exploration right 
across Asia, an exploration that ■would continue 
my old quest of the last survivmg eiqponents of 
genuine Oriental wisdom and magic I hoped to 
wander through the yellow deserts of Egypt and 
among the wisest sheikhs of Syria ; to mmgle with 
the vanishing fakirs of remote Iraq ■villages ; to 
question the old Sufi mystics of Persia m mosques 
with graceful bulbous domes and tapering minarets ; 
to witness the marvels performed by Yogi magicians 
under the purple shadows of Indian temples ; to 
confer with the wonder-working lamas of Nepal 
and the Tibetan border ; to sit in the Buddhistic 
monasteries of Burma and Ceylon, and to engage 
in silent telepathic conversation with century-old 
yellow sages in the Chinese hinterland and the 
Gobi desert. 

My kit was almost packed, my last few papers 
were bemg put in order, and I was nearly ready to 
leave. I turned my fece away from the crowded 
streets of the great aty in which I hved. 

“London is a roost for every bird,” wrote 
shrewd Disraeh, and I must be one who is some- 
what old-fashioned. I like the quiet London of 
eighteenth-century streets and dignified old railed-in 
squares and I regard them as welcome oases in a 
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solitaiy lutal silence that I have often-felt more at 
ease than in many a aty drawmg-toom, and it is 
when companioned by such silvery beeches that I 
have often felt a more beautiful and smcere presence 
than with many human bemgs. 

It was the mellow autumn season, and all around 
me were the gold and green tinted leaves which 
he down to die m such profusion when the hfe 
of the year begins to fail The late afternoon sun 
shone generously upon everythmg around. The 
hours shpped past one another, the soft murmur 
of a few msects rose and died away as they flew 
through the air, but still the pen lay motionless 
between my fingers. One waits beside the silent 
shore of the min d for the commg of exalted moods 
whose fragile bodies are as gossamer. So soft are 
they that if one does not cast one’s net anght, the 
rough cords of mortal tongue will slay die tmy 
wanderers with brutal touch, and so shy are they 
that one must sometimes wait long before the first 
timorous ahen will venture mto the net. But once 
a few captives have been gathered together, the 
reward descends rich upon one’s heart. 

In this spiritual element he all the fragrant hopes 
of man, waiting, like so many unplucked flowers, 
for the soft hands which shall gamer them for a 
sighdess people. These visitations of a loftier J 
mood provide one with jewels for one’s wntmgs. j 
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Wise One of the East, appeared before me, his 
grave bearded fece as clear, as recognizable as 
though It were there in the flesh Certainly he 
came to me with a tread which was as silent as the 
fall of fresh dew. I made the humble obeisance of 
my heart in veneration and greetmg. fhs strange 
eyes turned remonstratmgly upon me. 

He said gently : “ Aty sou, ft ts not mil. Hast 
thou forgitten compassion ? Shalt thou go forth to add to 
thy store of knowledge while others starve for the crumbs 
of Wisdom ? Wilt thou commune with the DiVine Ones 
when there are those who look for God but perceive only 
the impassable homer of the s^ : when there are those 
who throw their prayers to a void which returns no 
answer? Stay thy feet if needs be but forget not thy 
fellows in distress. Leave not for the lands of waving 
palms until thou hast well regarded these words. May 
peace be ever with thee I ” 

And, thereupon, without another word, he 
passed out of my vision, as silently and as 
mysteriously as he had appeared. 


§ 

When I became aware of my environment, I 
could barely see the trees agam for it was grown 
dark ; the light had feded out of the day, and the 
scmtiUatmg stars were commg to birth m the sky. 
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Visions in winch it does not share. And the world 
is right. We who are seers and mystics have to 
draw the last crystal drop of water fcom out the 
well of vision, but with that begms out duty, 
stem and stnct, of offermg the unfetniliar dunk to 
the first wayfarer thirsty enough to accept it. 
Not for ourselves alone, but for all alike does 
Neptune cast his magic trident over the deep 
places of the soul and show us his glamorous 
pictures therein. 

If the privilege of sittmg at the feet of forgotten 
but none the less potent gods is mdeed high, then 
the travail of carrymg their message to an unheeding 
yet suffermg people is just as high, just as noble. 
Perhaps no man’s mind is so clothed m ugliness 
that a few famt gleams of hidden beauty do not 
trouble him now and agam and cause him to raise 
his head a httle towards the stars, sometimes in 
perpleaty at the meaning of it all, sometimes m 
wonder at the ceaseless harmony of the spheres 

“ Fomf not thy fellms in distres s” my stra nge 
visitant had told me ^ 

What then could I do ? I could not tatty over- 
much m this Western country and neglect my 
trans-Asiatic e^edition, for which the pressure of 
fate and the puU of inclination had conspired to 
smooth my path. How then, for the sake of one’s 
fellows, coidd one assume the prophetic mantle 
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book. For it would also bold the Itn g pfifi g echoes 
of many happy bouts spent in sublime peace ; it _ 
gould mote than bint at the ecstatic e nioyment of 
divinet states which ate open tn tp an No, it need 
"no^t b^Tjoyless book, indeed it could not be. The 
flowets must diop their petals, one by one, the 
moon waxes and must wane, even the laik’s fine 
tong must one day be stilled ; but I have found a 
|Land where strange flowers grow, and grow for 
ever; where the sky’s hght is never less; and where 
all thmgs sing an immortal music that has not 
ceased smce time began 

Thus the pages which follow took their genesis 
If they seem to consist of little mote than a collection 
of scattered thoughts loosely tied together, I must 
ask the pardon and indulgence of the reader. For 
I gather my written thoughts m the motley ; fh^ 
are always disjomted and come only m fragments 
I stand ashamed before the facile orations of other 
men, whose sequences flow like a stream of oil. 
This haltmg utterance of mme I attribute to a 
natural impulse of my mmd to enter into a state of ( 
rest, rather than to enter mto a sta te-oLactivnv.l 
There is a war m my heaven every time I take up 
my pen, which has accepted the limitations with 
whidh It was bom and does not aspire towards a 
better technique. 

It will be observed that there is very little 
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any fixed system, which you have to swallow by 
'anactoffeith. They aim at bemg suggestive. They 

They 
form 

of unusual questions. You can create a new 
system of ideas for yourself by musing upon these 
pages, but it will be your own system, not another’s. 
Such thoughts as these may begm by startling you, 
but they may end by stimulatmg you, I do not 
know. 

I am not writing for the benefit of the man who 
has already put up the shutters of his mind and 
firmly fixed them, in case the hght of a few new 
ideas might stream m and disturb his sleep. I 
am writing for the few who amid the modem 
muddle of bewildermg docttmes have placed their 
feet upon tentative ground because there seems no 
safer place in sight. 

§ 

Those who look for plenty of fects in this book 
will not find them ; there are thousands of books 
which will give them all the facts they can ever 
want; and better still there is the voluminous 
Book of Life which they can always consult and in 
which they can always verify every statement I 
have made, 
all these facts 


My aim has been to give the soul of 
; I have tned to sum up m one flash 


try to challeng e you to think for y ourself, 
pro^de you with mental nuts to crack in the 
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find their faith rewarded by time, who will likewise 
pay their creduhty with first-hand knowledge. 

My confidence stands serene and unshaken that 
I can make good my thesis against all comers, but 
only if they are prepared to undertake the same 
psychological experiments which I undertook 
The thoughts I now give out did not come to me 
after long argument , they came after long experi- 
ence. Whoever, therefore, would understand them 
aright, must be willing to mvite the same e^enence, 
and this will come readily enough if he is as keen 
on findmg truth as he is on his other and more 
mundane afiatrs. 

If, therefore, I find the spiritual life no less 
substantial than the material one, so can every 
reader of this book I possess no especial privilege 
which other human beings do not possess ; I 
can claim no magic gift which has not been fought 
for by continued effort. What I have found 
within myself is precisely what anyone els^ even a 
hardened Chicago gangster, may find in his own 
self too. 

If the phrases of this .book are occasionally 
fervent and sometimes heated, this can be explained 
only because it is a transcript from life , not a col- 
lection of academical theories evolved amid the 
qmet cloisters of a Cambridge Can no one be a 
good philosopher unless he writes coldly, as 
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quiet cloisters of a Cambridge Can no one be a 
good philosopher unless he writes coldly, as 
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some value to them The fact that the millinfis of 
men and women around me are preoccupied witih 
matters of another order invites me to remind them 
tliat diey and their activities shall shortly or at, 
length vamsh from tliis globe, but that there is a 
way open for them leading to the eternal hfe whidi 
i s enduring tr iasurei ^ 

*^Some will labefine as of that dwindlmg crowd 
of dreamers who think to find a starry height in 
man. Thq^ will not be wrong, but I would beg 
them to realize that they can make my dream their 
own reality. The way I have followed may be 
aside ficom die common one, but it is not so fer 
off that mote cannot ttead it also. If a foohsh age 
calls us a band of mere dreamers, we at least have 
the consolation of knowmg that we dream while 
they sleep in dire spiritual unconsciousness. 

Others will ask : “ Can this Light be foDowed 
m the midst of present-day sorrows and suffer- 
ings ? ” To them I would say : “ This is preasely 
the time when its divine worth can best be proved ” 

There are certain essential truths about life, 
certain fundamental and unalterable prmaples 
which govern hving, which have been known to 
the wise of all ages from the fe^thest antiquily 
till the present day Healing can be found for all. 1 
No man is so broken, so oppressed by burdens of 
lU-health, poverty and unhappiness, but there is 
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“ Know then thyself, presume not God to scan, 
The proper study of mankind is man 
Plac’d on this isthmus of a middle state, 

A bemg darkly wise, and rudely great • 

With too much knowledge for the Sceptic sid^ 
With too much weakness for the Stoic’s pnde, 
He hangs between ; in doubt to act, or rest ; 

In doubt to deem himself a god, or beast ; 

In doubt his mind or body to prefer ; 

Born but to die, and reasomng but to err , 


Sole judge of truth, m endless error hurl’d, 

The glory, jest and riddle of the world I ” 

Pope’s Essay on Matt 

T he philosopher sits m the gallery of the 
Theatre of Life, looking down upon the play 
being enacted on the distant stage It may be this 
ejcterionzed position which enables him to pass 
adequate judgments upon it all , Those who sit 
in the stalls at the Passing Show of This World 
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watmngs ot ■wise counsel — v?e dismiss such as the 
fervid vapoumgs of cranks, just as the Jews dis- 
missed Christ’s pointed truths. In the result men 
wander helplessly amid the bewildering chaos of 
■to-day. We rise from the cradle of birdi and grasp 
at hfe with passionate hands, but soon sink baii 
into the passionless grave. 

Our httle selves are all-absorbed with the impor- 
tance of our struggles and aspirations, our triumphs 
and defeats. Our lunng possessions hold us captive, 
and we fret ot fever ourselves on their account. 
We cannot help that, for we are human. But the 
Sphinx, rising out of Egyptian sands and surveying 
the mortal race of men, smiles . . . and smiles 
. . . and smiles I 

Yet man is a rational being and mstinctivelv 
craves for a rational explanation of thing s. Hehves 
in a predominantly saentific and intellectual age. 
M his experience is int^reted by the hght of a 
purely materiahstic reason. But life appears to 
draw a hard line upon the map of his own nature, 
leaving a vast unknown land where Reason seems 
unable to penetrate. Reading m one of Bertrand 
Russell’s old essays his fine but pessimistic con- 
fession of feith, I take it as typiral of the sterile 
attitude forced upon those scientists who refuse 
all hope of ever e xplormg the unkno w n land . He 
vuote : " rnat man is the product of causes which 
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has always gone, where alone it can go. We must 
go to the Seers and Sages. Whilst the scientists 
have been searchmg the material universe.for firesh 
Kcts, the Seers have been searching their own 
selves and exploring the ir own minds for old 
truths; for they hav^ome to realize that th^^m 
"feut recover the anaent wisdom of man. What the 
first Seer found and recorded thousands of years 
ago, the last Seer finds and agrees with to-day. 
But what the first saentist of the nineteenth 
century found and recorded, the last saentist of 
to-day laughs at and flmgs aside The latest results 
of saence have already laid the fiigid speculations 
of mid-Victonan saentists in a deep tomb. Yet 
the saentist is so sainted by the race to-day that 
unless and until he nods approval to each sqiarate 
revelation of the Seer — a process which has been 
gomg on under our very this last half-centuiy 
7-the pearl is thrown to the dust as felse Living 
saentists who can hardly be called dreamers now 
lend their names to the ideas of the Seers 
Bishop Berkeley’s major doctrme was a similar 
view to that of the Indian Absolutists He asserted 
that^_we know of the world is our reaction to it, 
qur impressions of it. He made mind the measur- 
ing-rod of the reahty of our umverse and hence 
placed mmd as the first and fundamental reahty. 
Sir James Jeans, by some brilliant efforts, has shown 
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of consciousness. We m ust fast create ■vrithinoui- 
selves a ttue humil ity betbre we can know th e 
ubeatmg touth . We must enter witi Descartes,* 
me clever Jr^t^cbman, into that frame of mmil 
wherein he began one of his works : “ I have 
held much to be true, which I now discover to be 
false ; I have no reason to suppose anjrthing to be 
more certdm Possibly everythmg thatl conceive and 
beheveisfelse. What then is true; what is certain?” 

Thus the old mechanistic conception of hfe which 
was estabhshed by the founders of modem science 
&om the seventeenth century onwards has begun 
to die out m the laboratory and lecture-room. 
The physiasts themselves — once the proponents' 
of the gospel of matter — ^have now become uncom- 
fortably uncertam of physical phenomena. Their 
extended researches have shown them that what 
th^ once called inanimate matter can display 
certam properties which the text-books lay down 
as hitherto considered peculiar to the orgamc 
alone This is the tragedy of time — ^it tests all thmgs 
and ideas and proves again and agam the felsity of 
the current concepuons of the moment. 

s 


When the craft of science took the winds of the 
seventeenth century with Bacon’s carefully pre- 
pared compass, its crew would have been astounded 
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followed science into the strange findings of Jeans 
and Einstein and Lodge. 

When Einstein showed what a weird twist the 
sun’s rays undergo before reaching our globe, the 
saentific hghts which were guiding us dimmed a 
httle and men grew wary of jumpmg to conclude 
the obvious. So, too, the psychology of fifty years 
ago looks a httle woeful at the present time. The 
studies m abnormal psychology alone have played 
havoc with the seemmgly sound explanations of 
that time 

The new order of scientific mquirers who now 
concern themselves with problems of time and 
causahty, espeaally the mathematical physicists, 
have opened up entirely new vistas. 

Emstein has also taught us to look upnn time as 
another dimension, t hough we have hardly grasped 
the full import of this revolutionaty idea. And if 
I his later work is leadmg him anywhere, it is leading ^ 
j tiim to regard mmd as the ultimate reahty ^ 

We hve m an age of apphed saence : Imowledge 
comes first j. belief is but secondary We probe 
every fact or event in this world with a searching 
“ Why ? ” There is a cause for every visible effect. 
The old times when a bafflmg event was explamed 
by a reference to the Will of God, or to the fiat of 
an angel, are gone, and gone for good Spiritual 
truth must henceforth stand upon a saentific 
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perceptive remark that : “ The European talks of 
progress because by the aid of a few saentific 
discoveries he has establish ed a society which has 
mistaken comfort for dvilizatioi i ” The feet that 
the scientist has confined his attentions to the 
objective wodd does not reduce the value of his 
discoveries He has but to turn his attention 
inwards, to use the same methods of experiment 
and deduction upon the subjective world, to turn 
his searcbhgbt of mvestigation towards the centre 
of his om tmnd,^d he will penetrate the spha e 
otthej piritual ’ ^ ^ 

Science has made the strides of a giant, but all 
her steps ate in one direction — outwards, ever 
outwards. This is as it should be Now the time 
has come to put an inside to her 3iscovetie ^ to 
^oui tbe toms sne has created. 

Is the soul a mete academic concept, an intellec- 
tual plaything for the professors to accept or deny ? 

Is it only somethmg upon which theologians may 
victoriously sustam their theses, and at which 
tationahsts may fire their verbal shrapnel? ^t 
present the saentists can find no chemical trace of 
Ihe soul ; he cannot make it register on any of his 
instruments as he can make a gas register. But 
[f ehfifniral and mechanical reactions cannot be 
obtamed, he need not therefore give up the quest 
baffled, pother wav hes open. It may not be a 
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of consciousnesSj offers the most valuable rewards 
to true saentific research. No other subject is 
understood so httle yet means so much, for it holds 
the key to man’s deeper happmess. 

Time will necessarily lift the idea of the soul oufa 
pf the limb^ of discarded theological notions mto j 
the grouping of scientihcall y tested ^opositions .|j 
But the saence ot that day wiil perhaps be as ready* 
to utilize the mmd as an eiqsenmentmg instrument 
as to-day it uses the microscope What are now 
regarded as the foohsh illusions of mystics will 
then be the verified truths of the science of 
paia-psfchologY, to be publicly proclaimed vntboat 
reserve 

That the twentieth century will unveil somewhat 
of this mysteiy who that has followed the gropmgs 
of saence can doubt Durmg its very first decade, . 
the penetrating bram of the Frendi thinker, Bergson, 
flashed the following prophetic message to his 
pen : “ To explore the most sacred depths of the 
unconsaous, to labour m the subsoil of consaous- 
ness : that wdl be the prmapal task of psychology 
m the century which is openmg. I do not doubt 
that wonderfiil discoveries' await it there,” 

A lading saentist like Eddington tells us that 
the physical umverse is an abstraction if it is not 
hnked'with consaousness Mmd is no longer to 
be regarded as a mete by-product evolved by 
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last mysteiy shall have died out, it ■will still be faced 
■with the greatest of all problems : “ Iiiau, dost 
thou understand thyself?” 

I would like to have hved in Athens at the time 
when one could wander into the market-place and 
heat a certain snub-nosed, pugnacious man, one 
Socrates, cross-question the pubhc men of the aty, 
and repeatedly pose them this favourite question 
of his. A man like Socrates does not die and his 
sublime character outhves the grave. 

When all the latest literatures have been examined 
and all the earliest papym have been exhumed, we 
shall find no wiser precept than the Delphic Oracle’s 
mjunction, “ Know thyself I ” and the Indian 
Rishees’ counsel to “ Inquire into the Self.” These 
words, though older than the mummies in the 
Bntish Museum, might have come from the type- 
water of a modem rhink er The ages cannot kill a 
truth, and the first man who phrased it will find his 
2cho aght down through the centunes. 


§ 

We hve on a whirling ball in space, positioned 
.omewhere in the great sky between the star of 
^enus and the star of Mars. There is something 
n this for man to think about and something at 
vhich to laugh. He has measured with undemable 
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Qtmpaied ■with its other results, modem sdeace 
has discovered very httle about the nature of iniiti_ , 
even though it has discovered ho'w to harden 
metals, ho'w to drive a half-ton shell into the next 
city, and a hundred lesser things Durmg the last 
three centuries man’s knowledge of the physical 
world has gro'wn with amasang acceleration, but 
his knowledge of himself lingers fer bdund 
We can build giant bridges to span rivers of 
monstrous "width, but we are unable to span the 
simple problem of “ Who am I ? ” Our railway 
cngmes -will traverse a whole contment ■with ease, 
but our ttu'fids can not tr averse the mystery of self . 
The «ttonomer brmgs the farthest star to the sight 
of his observatory, but he himself "will bow his 
bead m shame if you ask him whether he has 
brought his passions under complete control. We 
lie fall of curiosity concemmg our planet, but we 
walk mdiffetently by at the mention of self 
We have gathered highly detailed information 
ibout almost eveiythmg 'under the sun ; we know 
the work, quahties and properties of almost all the 
objects and phenomena of tins earth. 
tEiit wp ^nt Ifnnw mif rpItos, 

The very persons who have been studvmg-all th e 
s aences have yet to study the saence of self ; the 
rery men who have discovered the why and where- 
bie of the hves of tmy insects do not know the 
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bs babes ; it ■will be the last thing we shall know 
‘as sages. 

Th e greatest certainty in knowle dge comes o nly 
in tlie^here of self. We can know the world ang 
Its objects only thiough instruments and our 
senses ; but that which reads those mstruments 
and uses those senses is the self. Therefore we are 
beaten back to this position in the end, that the^ 
s tudy of rs t>ip impnTtQTit shiHy fn lyTilrh 
any thinker can give his mind. 

A Soplust approached one of the Wise Men of 
ancient Greece, and thought to puzzle him with the 
most perpleidng questions. But the Sage of Miletus 
was equal to the test for he rephed to them aU, 
without the least hesitation yet with the utmost 
exactitude. 

I. What IS the oldest of all thmgs ? 

“ God, because He has always existed.” 

a. What is the most beautiful of all thmgs ? 

“ The Umerse, because it is the work of God ” 

3. What IS the greatest of all things ? 

“Space, because it contams all that has been 

created.” 

4. What IS the most constant of all thmgs ? 

" Hope, because it still remams -with man, after he 
has lost everythmg else.” 
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CHAPTER m 


THE MTSTERIODS OVERSKLF 

“Remote, yet near, unutterably aged, lone. 

He sits -within the temple’s inner shone. 

With folded hands and countenance drvine, 
Omnisaent, inscrutable, unknown ” 

G P. WiLUAUSON 

S aints and sages, thinkers and philosophers, 
pnests and saentific inquirers have toed for 
centunes to understand the enigroatic nature of 
the human soul . They find man a paradoxical 
bemg, one capable of descent into the darkest 
abysses of evil, and yet equally capable of ascent 
to the sublimest heights of nobihty. They dis- 
cover two creatures -within his breast — one related 
to the demons and the other related to the angels 
So -wonderfully constituted is man that he can 
develop out of his o-wn nature all that is most 
admirable equally -with all that is most reprehensible 
m life 

Are -we mere lumps of animated matter ? Has 
man no higher birth than the flesh ? 

53 
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These aie the riddles of life whidi have pimied 
the sages of sixty genetations, and will puzzle many 
moie. The deveiest minds, the ablest pens and 
the most eloquent bps have busied themselves vnfh 
these dark enigmas, but still mankind gropes for 
the answers. 

Man — a doubting and despairmg figure — s talks 
across the cold wastes of this world and laughs 
cynically at the name of God. Bu^despam i^the 
smckm child of ignor^ce. 

God Ieis sent a true light mto the heart of every 
child that IS bom, but it must be unveiled. We 
h^ve wrapped around it the dark shrouds that blind 
'^s, and we our selve s must unwrap th em. No cry 
that goes up from the depths of a sincere heart goes 
up in vain, and if your prayer is feshioned anght. 
It will be answered by the god in your own heart. 

The average man sends out his tentacles towards 
Life, feeling his way towards something he does 
not quite comprehend. He has hardly perceived 
that when he begins to apply his mtelhgence to the 
solution of his own problem — ^himself— he wiU 
automatically solve the parallel problems of God, 
Life, the Soul, Happmess, and so on. 

The white race has wandered all over the surfecc 
of this earth m search of new Americas till there is 
hardly a rod of land upon which it has not set foot 
Yet I purpose to mdicate here another world, which 
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§ 

Thioughout the vetbal traditions handed down 
by our earher forefathers, and shining through the 
hterature of the world, £ir back as the first rude 
manuscripts of Oriental peoples and up to the 
newest product of the printer’s press of this year 
of grace, there has been a strange yet recurring 
allusion to ^oAer self with in It does not 
matter what name was given to this mysterious self, 
whether it be called soul or breath, spirit or ghost 
There is, indeed, no other doctrme m the world 
which possesses so far-flung an intellectual ancestry 
as this. 

Everybody knows that there is a fixed limit to 
the range within which normal human consaous- 
pess can function Everybody does not know that , 
there have always been some mtrepid humans who ’ 
have played the King Canute to Aeir own minds 
' — ^biddmg the turbulent waves of thought roll back 
until consaousness crossed the normal limit and 
, found Itself in the &ee worlds of the spirit 
These statements of experience made by spiritual 
Seers throughout the ages must be faced They are 
either the babbhngs of irresponsible lunatics, or 
they are words of such importance as to upset the 
present matenahstic basis of our life 
I do not know that it will avail us much trying 
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Hkv arc all th.n is left of the site where once the 
festml'; of the nicusinian Mysteries were cele- 
brated in pomp and reverence under tlie icgis of 
Athens llicre arc few to-day who understand 
what went on behind the walls of this sanctuary. 
Iniiiaiion into these Mysteries w'as esteemed a sub- 
)cct of high importance among the ancients, 
though we modems hard!} know W'hat it means. 
Men like Macedonian Alexander and Roman Julius 
Gesar did not hesitate to avail themselves of this 
sublime and unforgettable experience, and emerged 
to fulfil more consciously the great parts which 
destiny had allotted tlicm, such was the grandeur 
of the knowledge which came to them behmd 
closed and guarded doors. 

When tlie epiphanies of the Greek Mysteries were 
concluded, the last words heard by the initiate 
were : “ Go in peace I ” And it is written by those 
who were themselves initiated that ever after he 
w ent his avay through life with a soul at rest and 
mind serene. Iniaation was really nothing more ' 
! than to alter int^an awareness of what the ^dldate I 
ideally was It completed the make-up of man and 
anyone who had not experienced it was really but a 
half-man. Somethmg, some broken ftagments of 
what he learnt in those old temples I have put mto 
this book, but I have attempted to formulate these 
hoary old tmths m language which will appeal to 
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Cross of Life, or Crux Ansata, so often shown m 
anacnt Egyptian representations as being earned 
by their deities in their hands, and so often referred 
to as the key to the hiystenes. This is not merely a 
coinadcnce, but a significant pointer to the feet 
that the Mystery initiations were not unknown 
across the Atlantic. 

Tlicrc exists in Central America an almost exactly 
similar structure to the Egyptian Pyramid, and one 
which was used by the ancients for exactly similar 
purposes. The mysterious events which took place 
'in the one were dupheated m the other, and what 
occurred in the Greek Eleusinian Temple was not 
dissimilar in its results to the results of both. 
Tliere were .several grades of imtiation, naturally, 
but the candidates who succeeded in passing even 
the first had a new world of being temporarily 
opened to them and went back to the world as 
changed men and women, for they had tem porarily 
touched their h i dden selv es. 

If this mteuor expeoence was possible m the 
twentieth century B.c. it is also possible m the 
twentieth century a.d The fundamental nature of 
man has not clanged during the interval. It is 
true, however, that the e:q)enence was easier 
found and more often attamed m the earher days 
because then life was more leisurely and less 
compheated 
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femous thiiikets of antiquity to have its problems 
solved. Thereby It misses much It may be that the 
meditations of these sages of antiqmty can yield 
not a httle fcuit for the studehts of modernity. 
We may attempt to cut ourselves adrift ftom the 
great philosophies of the past, but, since they ivere 
based on the eternal principles upon which all true 
thinking must be based, we shall be forced to 
cetum. Philosophy fell from power when the over- 
intellectual reduced it to mere disputation ; it will 
be restored to its rightful place wheh the over- 
sophisticated souls of to-day awake to the need of a 
more enli ght ened outlook than the present confused 
teaching can afford 

There is somethmg more in man than is apparen t 
Scorn ordinary impression s The discoveries of 
ibnormal psychology throw out strange hmts 
ibout this, and the never-ending accounts of 
cuystical esperience confirm it. What is this 
‘moreness” in man which causes him to hold 
Bne ideals and to foster great thoughts? What 
IS this finer spiritual presence m his heart which 
fitfully pulls him away from a merely earthly 
existence, thus settmg up constant strife between 
the angel and the beast which tenant our body ? 

When we modems are told that God -ts-not a 
mere word to be argued and debated a bout bu t 
a state nf rnns cinusn ess we can , realise herc-and 
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Plato. Yet unless we_belieye t^s passionate^, 
we shall temain sunk to a status neat the animals, 

“ But what thin g dost thou now. 

Looking Godwatd, to cry, 

‘ I am I, thou art thou, 

I am low, thou art high ? ’ 

I am thou, whom thou seekest to find him 
Fmd thou but thyself, thou art I 


O my sons, O too dutiful 
Towards Gods not of me. 

Was not I enough beautiful ^ 

Was It hard to be firee ^ 

For behold, I am with you and m you and 
of you , look forth now, and see.” 
Hertba, by Algernon C Swinburne 


s 

There ate those who will express disdain at this 
ego-centtic phdosophy. Them I shall answer, 
not with my own words, but with the mspued 
announcement of the German seer, _^ckhardt, 
" God is at the centre 0^ man ” 

Does one blaspheme against God m thus deifymg ' 
the self? Only the superficial can make this 
accusation. For the true soul of man is Divimty ; 
there can be no blasphemy m such an attimde. 
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he dropped off all passions and personal emotions 
entirely, all feelings or desires like fer, angw, 
hatred, lust and the hke. But thoughts still played 
in his consaousness, still_arose like waves upon 
the surface of his mind and still connected them- 
selves with his p ersonal life. And so we“trace him 
back to a time when even thoughts took their 
exit and when the necessity of thinkmg m a 
sequential logical manner m order to obtem 
understandmg, disappeared. Not only did he no 
longer need the reasoning faculty, but it even 
became a hmdrance to him. For man had now 
reached the naked condition of pure Selfhood. 

The whole matter might perhaps be put more 
plainly by saymg that the human race, in the 
course of its long history, has superimposed a 
second self upon the mdividual nature with which 
each man began. This second self is usually 
called the person and came into bemg through a 
umon of spirit and matter, through a comminghng 
of particles of consciousness drawn from the ever- 
consaous real self with particles of unconsaous 
matter drawn from the body This second and 
later self is the one we each of us know, the personal 
! sel4 but the first and real self, which existed before 
|thinking and desirmg appeared within the being 
of man, is the one which few of us know, which 
IS subtle and not so apparent because it makes us 
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Underneath all, individiials 

I sweat nothing is good to me now that ignores 
mdividuals. . . . 

The whole theory of the universe is directed un- 
erringly to one single mdividual— namely to 
You.” 

And this from Whitman’s poem To You : 

“ O I could smg such grandeurs and gloncs about 
you I 

You have not known what you ate, you have 
slumbered upon yourself all your life. 

The mockenes ate not you , 

Underneath them and withm them I see you lurk. 

Whoever you are, claim your own ” 

There are memorable moments m our hves 
^hen we receive from the Overself hmts of a 
!ihigher existence possible to man At such times 
out house of life is unshuttered and slender rays 
of dawn enter m. We know then that the soul’s 
dreams can come true, that Love and Truth and 
Happmess are mdeed our birthright, but, alasl 
the brief hour passes and with it our frith Are 
they then to be of no worth to us, those shinmg 
lapses mto a divmer existence ? Let them stand 
as “ pillars of cloud by day, pillars of fire by night,” 
to gmde us through the wilderness of modem 
times. 
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he himself was being sought fot as the heit to 
a gteat fortune. Wrapped in the folds of nut 
own nature hides a rate ^ewel. though we know 
It not. None has yet dared to set a price upon 
it, nor will any ever dare to do so, fot its v^ue 
is beyond all things of known worth. 

We , must tty, then, to trace nut the Overself, 
to run down the gamut of our inner workmgs 
till we can get no ferther. Then we shall tealiM 
t^t bqdy^d intellect are not our. be-all, but that 
the Overself is Ae .witness of both, the source of 
c omp lete peace, perfect inteUigence .and absolute 
imm nrfality. 

"'^e of this practical century have httle confidence 
in abstract propositions. We are always dubious 
about thoughts which catty us away ficom the 
concrete world. We distrust and deprecate 
theoretical systems which take their start out of 
the alt. 

The question will be asked : " Do you possess 
any practical method whereby we may attam this 
serf-knowledge which you praise so much ? Or is 
yours but a speculative docttme which may make 
a mce adornment to the fegade of metaphysics 
but IS without utihty to men who work, hve, 
love and suffer ? Is it but a dreamy fancy which 
cannot hold out against the gnm actuahties of 
modem city life ? ” 
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CWAi-JlJiK IV 

THE PRACTICE OF MENTAL QUIET 

T he soveteignty of nature has been allotted to 
the silent forces. The moon makes not the 
faintest echo of a noise, yet it draws millions of 
tons of tidal 'waters to and feo at its bidding. We 
do not heat the sun rise not the planets set So, 
too, the dawmng of the greatest moment m a 
man’s life comes quietly, with none to herald it to 
ttiewotld. ^ that s tillness alone is bom the know- 
ledge of the Overself. The ghdmg of the mmd’^ 
bo^ into the lagoon of the spirit is the gentlest 
thing 1 know; it is more hushed than the fall of 
eventide. 

Only in deep silence may we hear the voice of 
the sou l ; argument but bedouds it and too much 
speech stops its appearance When you have 
caught your fish you may share it, but while you 
are angling for it, talk breaks the spell and frightens 
the fish away. If we could occupy ourselves less, 
with the activities of the larynx and more withl 
the activities of the deeper mind, we might arrive 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE practice OP MENTAL QUIET 
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foice of an opposing group of arguments, as it 
IS to “prove” it. 

Somediing of a tliriU passed through die learned 
world when Einstem announced his discovery of 
the curvature of a ray of light passing near tihe 
sun. Tlus observation was to estabhsh his theory 
of Relativity, but at the time we all thought it 
might lead to much more than that. We thought 
diat widi a htde more researdi along the same 
lines, and a little more speculation about the 
results of that research, the existence of God might 
be brought within the range of saentific proof. 
Alas ' that eager anticipation, which filled so 
many mmds and touched so many pious hearts, 
has receded somewhat during the years. Saence 
can still dehver no certam verdict on this question 

The greatest problems of individual existence, 
the supreme questions which haunt the life of 
every earnest man, cannot be solved within the 
few inches which confine the human bram But 
satisfying answers for them are waitmg for us m 
the limidess intenor of our bemg, in the divme 
substance of our hidden nature For the brain' 
can answer only with barren words, whereas the i 
spint answers with the ravishmg experience ofj 
internal illumination. Whoever will eamesdy put 
into regular practice the mystical concentration 
eq)Iained in this book, wiU receive increasing 
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We must throw the plummet of mind mto the 
depths of self Hie deeper it falls tlie richer will 
be tlic treasure we shall recover from that calm 
Saragossan sea Gmsaousness must be pivot^ 
at the inmost pomt of one*s being. Eaci man has] 
'a private door opening on to the eternal brightness 1 
If he will not press and push it open, his darknessj 
is self-doomed.^ 

If you want proof of your divimty hsten in to 
your Overself, for diat proof is within you Take 
a little time out of your leisure to shut out the 
tumultuous distractions of the world and enter 
into a short seclusion ; then listen with patience 
j and attention to the reports of youf own mind in 
the manner which I shall shortly explam. Repeat 
this practice every day, and one day that proof 
will suddenly visit your sohtude And with it 
will come a glorious freedom when the burdens 
of man-made theologies or man-made sceptiasms 
will go out ftom you T.eam to to urVi yrnir Ovp.fsp.lf 
— and you will never again be drawn into those 
futile circles where men raise the dust of theological 
’argument or make the noise of mteUectual debate.) 
>In this way you will finally settle the question for 
yourself, independently of what any book may 
say about it, no matter how sacred or secular 
It be 

Some people call this meditation and mdeed the 
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practice or against continuing it after it has been 
started. The personahty finds it dull, empty or 
too much of a stram. T he imtial battle of over- j 
coming the bram’s un'wilhngness to come to rest 
IS perhaps the hardest, but it must be fought* 
ret It IS a habit of vital importance whose benefit, 
when practised, cannot be too highly exaggerated ; 
but whose neglect leads to worry and woe. 

Beyond the commonplace tnviahties of the 
daily round, there is a finer and fairer existence. 

However much we may resist this diviner ckim 
upon us durmg the day, we are unable to resist 
cetummg to the inner self durmg deep dreamless 
sleep. Then we are captured by the soul ; then we 
enjoy rest m out own nature, albeit unconsaously. 
[t IS an arrestmg thought, this, and a hint of 
bigh philosophic tmth. 

But how can a people enslaved by the trials and 
tumults of material life become aware of this 
wonderful truth ? Therefore it is that those who 
ire wise take up the daily pmctice pf calmmg the 
min d and withdfawmg it mto the deep abidmg ^ 
peace that lies hidden within us. "• 

" General Gordon regularly set one hour aside 
every m orning for his spiritual devotions ; how 
much^spiration for ms soldierly activities, how 
much strength and courage did he not draw firom 
this wise practice ? 
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usual attitude. Histoty shows how rehgion, to 
take one example, has produced a number of 
meditative visionaries who mvited others to enter 
with them mto the domain of sheet self-delusion, 
and to wander into the realm of puerile fanaes. 
It IS such misguided persons who have been 
responsible for the common notion that spiritual 
seers are men who stand gazing into the heavens, 
explormg with their mental eyes dim cloudlands 
of no interest and of no use to saner mortals. 
They ate the sham mystics who hve in fantastic 
worlds of their own : what they need is a hard 
bump against reahty. 

But histoty also tells us of a band of seers who 
take higher tank. They were mm of spotle ss- 
j character and exceptional chari^ . Their common 
characteristic was that they had^ assed through an 
experience which ht up their mmds with unreliabl e 
illurhihdtion and whicirbestow^ ecstatic happmess. 
These were the true mystics, if you like. Their 
statements, which were phrased m all humihty, 
revealed that they had penetrated to the mmost 
regions of man’s heart ; they had gone mto that 
deeper place where the soul abides ; and they had 
discovered at last the diviner nature of man, which 
remams untouched and unMen though tenemented 
in &ail flesh. It is not my puipose to hst their 
names, but the books of Evelyn Undeihill and 
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\\ orld. Vet 9 method of meditation can, liowcvcr, 
be $imp!t It need not be complicated by tortuous 
paraphernalia, nor tied up with a mind-beclouding 
jargon. 

V.ariou's «:,.<:tcms of meditation had been taught, 
difiaent paths of Voga Imc been chalked out in 
both anaent and modem ttmes. 'Hie technique 
for attaining self-knowledge which is propounded 
here, however, annot be brought easily into any 
of these existing classifiauons. T ins Art of 
Interroratix c Self-Reflection stands .alone in its 

„ O „ - , 

simjilicity, uniqucn«s, originality and p ower, 
alHiou^rirnalurall} has several points of contact 
with the other systems. I do not claim that it 
offers the best path, but I do claim diat it offers 
a quicker and safer means of attaining spiutual 
self-knowledge than most of the paths I know. 
Tlic various branches of Yoga, that profound but 
compliated Indian way, arc excellent when con- 
sidered in relation to the people and epoch to 
whom they were given, but when considered m 
relation to the Western races and modem needs, 
they obviously prove too impracticable except 
for a few. 

This inquiry into t he true self is the simplest 
system o f meditati on I know, and tlierefore the 
most suited to the busy man of the present age. 
It is quicker to grasp and simpler to practise than 
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■Will not suffer and our problems mil not be 
neglected. But thereby we create a aiifen<- of 
jspintual msdom and strength which wiU flow 
'beneath the whole of the day’s activities and 
thoughts. Whatever we do will be done correctly, 
whatever decision we must reach will be the nght 
one because it will be the &mt of calmer, deeper 
thought. Those who thinV it folly to attend to 
out spiritual attitude before we have attended to 
our worldly concerns put second things fiist and 
first things second. For them, as the Hmdu 
scapture puts it : “ There is peace neither in this 
world not the next.” 

Whether we give five mmutes or five hours to 
this practice of hfe-mspiring, it never fails to 
[produce remarkable rewards m the long run. Ts' 
lit not worth a quartet to half an hour a dav to find ■ 
me ntal poise and the consciousness nf inn er 
' mastery ? 

* This "matter of practising meditation for ten 
mmutes to half an hour once or twice a day is 
merely one of habit, smce a person gradually 
becomes accustomed to it as a part of his normal 
life. The second fortnight will be shghtly easier, 
the third easier still, imtil m time you master the 
art. Even the busy man of afens can fit it mto his 
programme so that it becomes as natural as havmg 
his meal. Qreate the habit, stick to it^ and without 
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§ 

Ane next point to obsetve is that certain 
t physiological and psychological conditions are 
advisable if success is to be attained with less 
I difficulty. An easy body-posture assists to put 
the mind at ease. A body m discomfort tends to 
make the mind uneasy. 

Physical stillness is the first gateway to mental 


s ttlTness. A comfortable and conyement pos'turc 
of the body tests the mmd and enables one to 
begm the task of withdrawmg within oneself. 
Go to the ^e quiet spot or room , every dav_ 
occupy the same chair or sit on the same bed each 
time. J Sit upgght and do not rechne on your 
back.) Thus the body learns to respond auto- 
matically until it becomes non-resistant to the 
invading influence of the Soul. 

Meditation is easier to perform and will bear a 


better fruit when right conditions are conformed 
to. Qioose a time when you will not be disturbed, 
when thmgs around you are quiet, when the 
stomach and digestive organs are at rest, when the 
body feels coirfortablc, when the weather is not 
stormy. If it is also possible, fill your best room 
with flowers and incense. Put only cnnoblmg 
and colourful pictures upon its walls. Let those 
four walls prove a holy of holies to help you 
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quickly to its intetior quiet than it is able to do 
during die activity of the daytime. There is a 
mysterious quality m twilight which links it with 
the great spiutual currents that Nature releases 
in regular rhydim. 

If the early cvemng is out of the question, then 
an alternative time would be just before retirmg 
to rest at night. Failing these three times , you 
must then avail yourself of whatever half-hour 
you can steal from the daily schedule. 

The fragment of time which you have marked 
off for this higher purpose is to be used in a manner 
which completely detaches it from the other 
activities of the day. Instead of busymg yourself 
with some thin g that draws and fastens your 
attendon upon external matters, you will tty to 
let go of such matters and of other persons, to 
put them aside for the time bemg as though they 
never even existed, and to rule vou t-thouphts-aniT 
feelings with the ideal of inner ralm as gnaT 
Hitherto you may have given all your attention 
to the world without. The man who would 
understand himself must reverse this process and 
peaodically divert that attention to explore the 
world wit^.. _ 

He who would attempt to know his Overself 
must learn to retire into his nund as a tortoise 
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peace Similar to that which Paul described as 
passing understanding. 

For the five senses cling to the material world 
hkc glue ; they yearn for contacts with it in the 
forms of thmgs, people, books, amusements, travel 
and activities of every land. You can only kill th« 
enemy in the moments when the senses are silent 
When you think of going mto mental rest, the 
senses immediately begin to object , they cry oul 
agamst it. They say to you : “ We want to staj 
in our own physical world which we know ; we 
are afraid of this irmer spiritual world of mystery 
and meditation It is natural for us to elmg to the 
physical world.” And so they tty then utmost 
to keep you attached to the material sphere ; and 
that IS the true reason why you think you dislike 
meditation or at any rate shirk it, when the time 
for It comes, h is the senses that dislikej t=nat 
you; therefore, fight them and try to rule them. 
fMental effort comes first, then comes mental 





CHAPTER V 

A TECHNIQUE OF SELF-ANALTSIS 

S EATED comfortably in your chair or squatting 
tailor-jfashion on a rug, breathmg quietly and 
evenly, close your eyes and let your thoughts run 
ove r &e question of \rhat yo u really are. (/y 
You are about to begm your great adventure of 
self-inquiry. 

One key to success in ynur practice is to think 
very slorok . The whe^ of mmd is to be slowed 
down, and consequently it will be unable to rush 
around from one thing to another, as it did formerly. 

I Think slowly . Next formulate your words mentally 
wifrr^eat care and precision. Choose and select 
each word accum telv Doing this will clarify your 
thought, for you cannot find a clear and definite 
phrase to fit it until you have done so. 

First watch your own intellect m its workmg. 
Note how thoughts follow one another in endless 
sequence. Then try to realize that there is someone 
\who think s Now ask : " Who is this Thinker ? ” 
Who IS this “ I ” that sleeps and wakes up ; that 
93 
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to Strip the veil whidi covers it, persistent effort 
will provide its own reward. 

The world is in a continual condition of flux, 
and man himself seems to be a mass of chan ging 
emotions and thoughts. But if he will take the 
trouble to make a deep analysis of hims elf, and to 
ponder oilmly over it, he will eventually discover 
that there is a part of himself which receives the 
flow of impressions from the external world, and 
which receives the feelings and thoughts that arise 
therefrom. This deeper part is the tme bemg of 
man, the unseen witness, the silent spectator, the 
Overself. 

There is one thing which no man ever doubts. 
There is one behef to which every man always 
clings throughout the vaned viassitudes of life. 
And that is his own self-existence . He never stops 
for a moment to ask : “ Do I exist ? ” He accepts 
it unfaihngly. 

iJ I exist. That conscious ness is real . Throughout 
life that remams ever. Of this we can be com- 
pletely certain ; but of its limitation to the fleshly 
frame we cannot be so certam. Let us, therefore, 
[concentrate entirely upon this certamtv- ^he reahtv 
lof self-existenc e.^ Let us endeavour to locate it by 
co nfinin g our attention solely to the notion of 
self. 

This, therefore, forms a good starting-pomt for 
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t unfaihngly. 

y I exis t. That jonsetons ness is teal . Throughout 
ife Sat temams ever. Of this we can be com- 
fletely certain ; but of its limitation to the fleshly 
rame we cannot be so certam. Let us, therefore, 
xincentrate entirely upon this cettamtv- ^he reahtv 
if self-existenc e.^ Let us endeavour to locate it by 
nnfifiing our attention solely to the notion of 
■elf. 

This, therefore, forms a good starting-pomt for 
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fact of one’s ow existence, in some sense, is quite 
beyond do ubt. But as to the sense in •which this 
existence is so certain, there the case is far other- 
■wise,” -wrote F. H Bradley, one of England’s 
thinkers and philosophers. 


§ 

An analysis of the constitution of man is thus 
the first step. We begin by descendmg into 
ourselves. For at our roots dwells the divine. 

Whence comes this consaousness of “ I ” ? It 
persists underne ath all the changmg moods of 
mmd' ; it endures beyond every flux of feehng ; it 
survives acadent and conquers time Does it 
arise out of our bodies ? 

No, that cannot be, for abnormal psychology and 
spmtuahsm conspire together to tell us that it ts 
apart from the flesh The experiments of men hke 
Sir Ohver Lodge and Sir Wilham Crookes and 
Professor William McDougall and many other 
competent investigators mto psychical research 
cannot be laughed away We must look into them 
and abide by the logical conclusion — ^however 
starthng this be — or else surrender our search for 
truth We dare not omit any data that puts a fresh 
face on our theories Whoever will look mto 
the a-mlable records — and they are mote plentifiil 
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Nevertheless, our rVitfiking is married to the 
brain •which anatomists handle, but just as human 
marriages sometimes end m divorce, so is it possible 
for thought and flesh to end m temporary divorce 
also. Such a result has been brought about on 
set purpose by means of hypnotism in the West 
and by means of Yoga in the East. And in the 
researches of abnormal psychology and even 
spmtuahsm, t l;iere are evidences enou^ that the 
Immd can have an existence of its own apart from 
the fleshT 

' It would be as sensible for me to attribute the 
power of thought to this body of mine, as it would 
be to attribute it to the ink in this pen. The 
body IS mspired by one who acts no less than these 
written words are mspired by one who thinks. Yet 
people who ate professedly mteUigent, who would 
think twice and thrice before they would venture 
to attribute the qualities of mental creation and 
logical sense to ink, -will not hesitate to bestow 
these quahties upon the body which, bemg matter, 
;'is simply ink m another form I The feet is that 
j few people ever stop to consider this question of 
j selfhood, and hence few people ever arave at the 
) knowledge of its secret. 

We cannot be body alone because, when a man’s 
body IS completely stricken -with paralysis, even his 
sight, touch, hearmg, taste and smell destro)'ed, he 
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awareness of self wlulst asleep is”no refutal of this 
statement. Dream is the bru^Cf'hetween ^the^ 
waking state and the deep sleep state of Wmplete 
unconsciousness. It represents the threshold which 
must he crossed if one would penetrate into deep 
sleep. This last stage is that which one must next 
consider in order to arrive at a clearer notion of 
the self. 

In the dreamless deep-sleep state I become 
absolutely unconscious of the body — ^yet some- 
how “I” still exist. Wliat is that “I” domg, 
then, and where IS It ^ \^en I fall mto a dreamless 
sleep, I forget the world entirelr Even the 
keenest agony of the body is not strong enough to 
keep me permanently awake, even the very 
thought “I” IS forgotten. But self-existence, 
though temporanly blotted out, still persists in 
fact, for I awake later and remember my identity 

The American doctor Cnle has produced some 
cases illustrating this prmaple, drawn from the 
abnormal conditions produced by the war In one 
case he tells how an abandoned church was used as a 
temporary receiving station for soldiers suffermg 
from terrible wounds. The doctor stole into the 
church at dead of mght and found itjperfectly 
sdent. The men had had no sleqi for'Eye'day^and^ 
such was their extreme fetigue thk-not evSi their- 
ghastly mutilations could keep them awake, and so 
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sleep, I forget the world entirely Even the 
keenest agony of the body is not strong enough to 
keep me permanently awake, even the very 
thought “I” IS forgotten. But self-existence, 
though temporarily blotted out, still persists m 
fact, for I awake later and remember my identity 

The American doctor Cede has produced some 
cases illustrating this prmaple, drawn from the 
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You have now been inquiring how to thinlr of 
" I” You have been cutting a psychological cross- 
scction through your own personahty in the 
endeavour to reveal its true working Yon have 
inquired whether the “I” is the body, and you 
co'dd not defimtilj find it there. All that you could 
say with certainty is that it is being used by the self ; 
that the self inheres in it alone you cannot trace 
with equal certainty. 

The sense of being yourself has remained. What 
is this sense ? Can you grasp it ? 

No, you ate forced to penetrate deeper than the 
body, and to explore the subtler realm of thoughts 
and feclmgs in your quest of the self. 

Thus, using the scalpel of keen thought, ptymg 
into your inner self, you may amve at the tentative 
position that the body is only part of your self and 
that the real essential.source of the ego notion ha s , 
,so far not bee n traced out . 

I have given the student only a rough outline of 
the kind of meditation he is to practise, and not 
every step of the long trail which he will need to 
follow upon the consideration of self, and it will be 
for him to develop these suggestive thoughts mto 
^ore detail in his own way. It may take him but a 
few meditations to reach the point where he can 
accept these conclusions as probably correct, or it 
may take him a few months of practice. But until 
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for all time, but nothing exatmg 0137 happen to 
It ; get a burmng-glass and concentrate the sun’s 
rays on one spot of that paper and something -will 
soon happen, 

’ You may have discovered, too, that the mind 
is like a restless monkey, but chain it to the post of 
a smgle object ; tether it to the stake of one Ime of 
thought; then only -will the monkey recognize 
you as Its master, and be more ready to obey your 
orders 

1' Fix your mind firmly upon the subiect of these 
reflections , brace it up to the necessary efibrt of 
will and concentration, and do not let disheatten- 
ment at apparent failure or slow progress deter 
you from contmumg with the exerase. Thoughts 
of a totally irrelevant nature are sure to drift mto 
your head m the middle of your practice ; memories 
of recent events will form themselves before your 
mmd’s eye; pictures connected with personal 
assoaations are hkely to intrude ; desires, wornes, 
work and what not will enter uninvited and try to 
hold the field of attention But as soon as vou 
f become aw are that the intrusion is out of place . 

; di^iss ifand begin at the oo mt where vou left off. 

It is frequently the early stages of meditaoon 
that are the hardest, for then the mind is bom- 
barded by discarded memories, dnftmg thoughts 
and emotional disturbances to an extent which 
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fot all time, but nothing exating may happen to 
It ; get a burning-glass and concentrate lie sun’s 
rays on one spot of that paper and something will 
soon happen. 

' You may have discovered, too, that the mind 
is hke a restless monkey, but chain it to the post of 
a single object ; tether it to the stake of one line of 
thought; then only will the monkey recognize 
you as Its master, and be more ready to obey your 
orders 

Fix your mmd firmly upon the subiect of these 
reflection s, brace it up to the necessary effort of 
will and concentration, and do not let dishearten- 
ment at apparent Mure or slow progress deter 
you from continuing widi the exerase, Ihoughts 
of a totally irrelevant nature are sure to drift into 
your head in the middle of your practice; memories 
of recent events will form themselves before your 
mmd’s eye; pictures connected with personal 
assoaations are hkely to intrude; desires, worries, 
work and what not will enter uninvited and txy to 
hold the field of attention But as soon as you 
become a ware that the intrusion is out of place , 
dismiss itand begin at the p omt wherc-you left off. 

It is frequently the earfy stages of meditation 
that are the hardest, for then the mind is bom- 
barded by discarded memories, drifting thoughts 
and emotional disturbances to an extent which 
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stress of modem life is a valuable accomplishment, 
and this practice vnll bong that control. 

We must dig with the (Ml of mind beneath the 
attraction of the physical world, and try to find the 
eternal reahty whidi it hides. Then the secret of 
life, which has baffied the bnlhant intellects of 
illustrious men, will be discovered and become our 
joyful possession. 

s 

“j^e second stage of your mijuiry mto the tme 
I nature of self should be devoted ^o subiectingLyoiu: 
lemotional na tur e to critical analysis. You have 
'tentatively repudiated the physical body as bemg 
the sum total of your “ I ” consaousness, and so 
you now turn to the next prmcipal part of yourself. 

Are you desire, doubt, hate, anger, hke and 
dislike, passion, lust, hope, fear, or any of the other 
feehngs which sway a man in changmg sequence 
from time to time ? 

The argument which apphes to the sleeping body 
apphes equally to the sleeping emotions. When the 
latter are utterly quiescent and dead m dreamless 
sleep, the “ I ” notion still re-emerges upon wakmg 
after the apparent death of the emotions. And 
^hen, m the wakmg state, we sometimes experience 
I moments of complete emotionlessness, the sense of 
personal being nevertheless remains. To transfer 
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tiat they are transient m their essential nature, 
whereas the sense of “ I ” has remained unchanged 
through all those years 

' Thus Tou arrive at the tentative position that 
mother emotion nor the body is vout ttue self, 
iWheiTthis pomt of view commends itself to you^ 
the third stage may be entered. By this time you 
will have deepened vout power of concentration ; 
you will have begun, dutmg the periods of practice, 
to remove your normal outward consciousness ftom 
sight, hearing and feeling into your interior, and 
to firmly concentrate your thoughts withm yourself 
at such times 

The third stage is devoted to a consideration of 
the question : “ Am I the thinking intellect ? ” 
Now the mtellect usually receives its knowledge 
through the five senses, or from memory of such 
sense-channelled knowledge. The truth we ciqject 
to find within frie domes of the average man’s skull 
IS therefore based on external experience. 

I put forward what might seem to be an astound- 
ing proposition Assummg that the mtellect is not 
dependent on the flesh for its sole existence I 
suggest that it is composed of nothmg more than 
the endless sequence of thoughts, the endless series 
of ideas, concepts and memories, which norm-ally 
make up the wakmg day, and that therefore there is 
no true selfhood even m the intellect. If all this 
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involved the existence of a Thinker, of the one 
■who cames on this reflective activit7. “ Je pense, 
'done je sms (I think, therefore I am),” was his 
I famous philosophical proposition. It was a tre- 
mendous claim and found its powerful opponents. 
And its logical result was that Descartes was 
/compelled to infer that tbs Thinker, tbs “I,’V 
intr insically i mmaterial and therefore md e^^ 
p^dent enough to have its ojm existence apart fcom 
the flesUy body xnth wbch it is neverlheless so 
mtimately bonded. Thus though Descartes never 
brought bs account of the self to the ferther 
wbch I propose domg, he made a good pomt 
,beginnmg. 

Furthe r, the moods .o flthought are m a^onstant 
process of change^. You may beheve in one opinion 
"to-day and hold its contrary on the morrow. How 
can you seize on any set of thoughts and say: 

“ Tbs represents my self,” when next year it may 
misrepresent you ? Yet the sense of bemg yourself, * 
of I, has remained, whereas your outlook might 
greatly change 

Again, when you have been qmetly contemplatmg 
some matter you f^ ih^tsnmethmv m vou is watdung 
t he thoughts, something wbch accepts some of 
them and rejects others Who is it that thinks ? v 
The ■vMyfacyhatjou pick and choo se amon g these 
ihoughts bdicates that them i^a separate "unit 
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Thoughts surge up ceaselessly and disturb the 
primal repose of the mind. So long contmued has 
this process become, in die history of rnan^ that we 
have come to regard it as our normal state. To 
draw the tmnd back into a calm rest, much more 
so to be without thoughts, we regard as an abnormal 
^ condition. We have taken a tradition for a truth 
'and It would be well to inquire how far these 
(values of ours are justified. 

Thus far we have discovered that the hmits 
hitherto set by ourselves on the notion of “ self” 
are fictitious, that “thoughts” which m their 
totahty constitute the mteUect, need not be the 
psychic bamer which hems us in. 

By this introspective analysis we have subjected 
our own being to critical examination, and taken 
in turn each prmapal part of it, endeavounng to 
discover whether it is the essential self we are 
seekmg, the foundation of the notion “ I.” ' 

We have penetrated our inner bemg, and thus 
learnt that the outer world, which is revealed to us 
by our senses, need not be the only condition of 
our conscious existence 

One result of this meditation is that it will 
eventually enable you to watch how the intellectual, f 
emotional and bodily machine works m reference to ' 
your self, to get you outside of your personal self. 
There is no danger of becoming ultra-introspective 
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indulging in abstruse and abstract metaphysics, 
but I have made the effort because I know that 
whoever will patiently ponder over these thoughts 
in the nght prejudiceless spmt will eventually be 
rewarded by a feint inner recogmtion of their 
truth, and by a femt mtuitive understandmg of 
then: significance. It will then be for him to follow 
up this clue by means of the threefold practice 
^ outhned m this book. 
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Teacher intentionally kindles through mere per- 
sonal contact alone the fire of spiritual experience 
in those xirho combine aspiration towards it with 
&th in him ; such a Teacher will give more in a 
few meetings to a worthy pupil than the latter can 
gam by many months of sohtary ploddmg 

But a g enume Adept is exceedmgly hard to find 
in the modem world, though his feeble imitators 
are not lackmg, and so these pages are penned to 
give a httle help for the student who depends on 
self-effort alone. If he will read these pages with 
close keen attention, heartfelt mterest and a genume 
desire to discover truth at the cost of partmg 
with personal prejudices , if he will absorb their 
content m such a way that the mere perusal of the 
book provides him with an inner e^enence, then 
he will travel fer and achieve an attractive spiritual 
reward for his trouble. 

If these pages are read m the nght manner, 

I with profound ..at t entioa. aTid_de e p feelings they 
may awaken secret forces which are latent in the 
bemg of man and then the readmg will itself provide 
the student with a genume spintual expenence. 
For It not only pictures a path to the divme self, 
but may enable the smcere student to travel along 
this path 

The close of this third stage closes also the 
preparatoiy peaod of the student’s inner journey. 
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this path 

The dose of this third stage doses also the 
preparatoiy period of the student’s inner joumq?- 
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trouble to search inwardly in this way and, therefore, 
few find. 

How IS the intuition to be awakened ? 

When the reasoning thinking intSlSt subsides 
its activity, the intuition has a clear field in which 
to manifest itself. When the waves of thought no 
longer rise and fell upon the suifecc of the mmd, 
the latter becomes like a calm pelluad pool in 
which the sun of mtmtion can reflect itself without 
difficulty and without distortion. It is therefore 
I necessary to find some means to reduce the constant 
I agitation of the jntellect. 

*^lTiat cah~ be done by a twofold process. The 
first co nsists of an ^ort to direct fopughts along a | 
smgle channel of a certain km4 1 e^^oncenttation. 
upon an e xa lted abstract ide a) If you have faith- 
full^practiied 2£e meditatiori-exercise already given, 
or deliberately yielded yourself up to mspiied works 
of art, then this part of the process will to some 
extent have mevitably been done and intuitive 
minutes will be known 

The second process entails foe control of breath- j( 
mg. ' The reason is there exists a profound con-i 
'necttion between breath and thought. The move- 
mSts of breath bmume, ih a most remarkable 
feshion, with the movements of thought Breathmg 
seems quite a simple act and it may appear strange 
why it should have any effect upon mental acoon 
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alters its Aythm. If these penods are utilized in 
thftlhflnnp.fTrrhfi descabed, carefully foUovnug the 
simple mstmctions which follow, the resultant effect 
upon his thoughts will in time be most marked. 
But It IS important that tliese mstructions are not 
^parted from or varied m any way ^ 

Here a word of warning agamst the indiscriminate 
practice of pubhshed Indian Yoga breathmgs is 
essential. With a teacher to guide and to protect, 
the path of Yoga breath control is rendered safe, 
but without one it is a path of great danger As an 
Indian Yogi adept once told me while we sat 
together in a shady grove : “ The ancient masters 
who knew the different effects of different breath- 
ings tell us that through the breath we may make 
ourselves as powerful as gods equally as we may 
go down mto msamty, mcurable diseases and 
sudden death You will then understand that 
where the rewards are so much greater, the dangers 
are no less great. In out system there are exerases 
for different purposes and if some are almost 
harmless, others if wrongly done are potent for 
grave injury ” 

The breathing exerase which is given here, 
however, is a safe one and may be practised without 
feat It IS the only Yoga exerase of this kmd 
which may safely be practised without the super- 
vision of a teacher, while it is so simple that no one 
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twenty minutes as they piogtess. None should go 
beyond the last time-lumt. 

A slow, tegulai and quiet effort alone is called 
for ; there should be no straining and no violent 
deep breathing as that would defeat the student’s 
aim; and complete muscular relaxation should 
reign. He may take it as a sign of success when 
the breath rhythm flows gently and effortlessly, 
so that if a feather were held before the nostrils 
it would not move. Yet if he feels the shghtest 
discomfort or gasping for breath at any moment, 
he should stop at once and realize that he is prac- 
tismg wrongly. 

Breathe through both nostnls: any European 
or American student who practises the alternate 
nostril Yoga breathmg is taking great nsks with his 
health and samty; leave it alone. Dilated lungs 
are the least danger. Such artiflaal and unnatural 
breathmg exerases are usually practised with a view 
to obtaining psychic powers : they have nothing 
in common with the natural control of breathmg 
here advocated as a means of quietening the rest- 
less fever of thought and makmg the respiration as 
peaceful as that of a babe m the womb. 

This exerase is based on the simple feet that 
breathmg is a medium between the mmd and the 
body, because it supphes artenalizcd blood to the 
brain. To dimmi sh the cycle of breatlis is to curtail 
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twenty minutes as they progress. None should go 
beyond the last time-himt. 

A slow, regular and quiet effort alone is called 
for ; there should be no straining and no violent 
deep breathing as that would defeat the student’s 
aim; and complete muscular relaxation should 
reign. He may take it as a sign of success when 
the breath rhythm flows gendy and effordessly, 
so that if a feather were held before the nostrils 
it would not move. Yet if he feels the shghtest 
discomfort or gaspmg for breath at any moment, 
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breathmg exerases are usually practised with a view 
to obtaining psychic powers : they have notbng 
in common with the natural control of breathmg 
here advocated as a means of quietening the rest- 
less fever of thought and making the respiration as 
peaceful as that of a babe m the womb. 

This exerase is based on the simple fart that 
breathmg is a medium between the mmd and the 
body, because it supphes artenalized blood to the 
brain. To dimmish the cycle of brcadis is to curtail 
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journalist was unexpectedly promoted to the editor 
ship of a famous London Sunday newspaper. He 
was Scotch and naturally ambitious, so he resolved 
to more than “ make good ” m his new post He 
spared himself no effort, but drove himself like a 
slave-driver to make a success of his editorship. 
He worked so hard, undertook so much responsi- 
bility, that a tune came when outraged Nature 
demanded her mexorable price He collapsed and 
was carried away from his office and from his post 
a nervous wreck 

For several months he lay m a seaside nursmg 
home slowly rebuilding his shattered nerves and 
worn-out body. But it was not until he was given 
this breathing exerase, that he qmckened his 
recovery and returned to Fleet Street, not merely 
a well man but a new man. For his entire outlook 
on life had changed through practising this simple 
, breathing exerase. Henceforth he was able to see 
deeper mto life, to grasp the spiritual purpose 
1 behind thmgs and to sense the divme harmony 
* underneath the discords of modern existence. 

This exetase may also be used at other times 
durmg the day quite apart from its present purpose 
”!£, at any tune, your self-control is threatened by 
violent passions or disturbing emotions, of what- 
ever kmd, immediately resort to the practice of this 
Jareathmg exerase until the danger has passed. Its 
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CHAPTER Vn 

THE AWAKENING TO INTUltlON 

W HEN the student has finished his breathing 
exerase he is read7 for the next stage of 
this practice, the next eflfort which he is asked to 
put forth. If he has practised this exerase property 
and with success, he will catch the mind like a bird 
in a net, its constant flight stopped, its restless 
activity quiet, so that it hes withm the net of 
breath-control without a flutter of its wmgs. He 
should not attempt to revert back to normal 
breathmg by means of an effort, rather should he 
let his breathing process adjust itself naturally. 
uHis mind is now to be withdrawn from concen- 
jjtratmg upon the breath and turned away towards 
,the next step — the awakoiing to mtmt iqn I say 
to mtuition advisedly, because the latter is always 
present, unsleepmg, and needs no awakenmg 
He begins by revertmg to the questi oning and 
searching attitude which he adopted durmg the 
meditation, but this time his mterrogation is 
addressed, not to the body, desires or thoughts, but 
127 
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THE AWAKENING TO INTUITION 

W HEN the student has finished his breathing 
exerase he is ready for the next stage oi 
this practice, the next effort which he is asked to 
put forth. If he has practised this exerase properly 
and with success, he will catch the mind like a bird 
in a net, its constant flight stopped, its restless 
activity quiet, so that it hes within the net of 
breath-control without a flutter of its wings. He 
should not attempt to revert back to normal 
breathmg by means of an effort, rather should he 
let his breathing process adjust itself naturally. 
lHis mind is now to be withdrawn from concen- 
itratmg upon the breath and turned away towards 
fthe next step — the awakening to m tuition I say 
to intuition advisedly, because the latter is always 
present, unsleepmg, and needs no awakenmg 
He begms by revertmg to the questionmg and 
searching attitude which he adopted durmg the 
meditation, but this time his interrogation is 
addressed, not to the body, desires or thoughts, but 
127 
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Intellectual abilit7 and learning are admirable 
things and adorn a man, but intellectual pnde puts 
up a strong bamer between him and that higher life 
which IS ever calling to albeit silently. The 
intellectually proud sit upon their puny pedestals 
and wait to be worshipped, when all the while 
there is a deity dwelling in the deeps of their 
hearts who is alone worthy to receive worship 
rhe mtellectual self seeks to strut like a proud 
peacock before the admirmg gaze of the world , 
but the true begetter of its talents and creator of 
our achievements, the one who permeates it with 
the prmaple of life and thus permits it to exist, 
IS qmte content to remam m the background, un- 
hiown and unnoticed by men. 

It IS lie_hardest of tasks to abase oneself to 
a j:eali2ation of one’s own littleness, ignorance and 
vanity Yet it is the greatest of attainments for it 
feads directly to that findmg of the divine life which 
Christ promised to all who wo ul d lose the person al 
[ife. 

We do not need the knowledge and culture of a 
hstmgmshed mmd to understand and appreaate 
iese teachings. The simple and untutored and 
die primitive can as readily enter mto them by an 
let of faith and prayer, and can more easily enter 
nto the mood of reverence 

\(^en we approach the Overself by the patli of 
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but the true begetter of its talents and creator of 
our achievements, the one who permeates it with 
the prinaple of life and thus permits it to exist, 
IS qmte content to remain in the background, un- 
known and unnoticed by men. 
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a realmtion of one’s own littleness, ignorance and 
vamty Yet it is the greatest of attainments for it 
feads directly to that findmg of the divine life which 
Christ promised to all who wou l d lose the personal 
life. 

We do not need the knowledge and culture of a 
distmgmshed mmd to understand and appreaate 
these teachings. The simple and untutored and 
the primitive can as readily enter into them by an 
let of fiuth and prayer, and can more easily enter 
into the mood of reverence 

TOen we approach the Overself by the patli of 
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cease maki ng any further efforts because it has 
teachedThe'cnd'bf its tether.' 

The whole process of meditation is simply to 
select this one higher topic of self-mquiry out of 
the multitude of ideas, to think firmly upon that 
alone and of nothing else. Then, whe n the attitude 
and quahty of concentration are thus strongly 
develops, the stiidmt drops even this qieaal Ime 
of thinking, withdraws mward and question s who 
it IS th at IS thinking He does not endeavour to 
nht^n an ah'^er thinking about the Thinker ; 
he begms to let all thoughts drop away and to 
fasten his full attention bec oming, aware of this 
"teing who has been covered over by the screen of 
never-ending thoughts. 

During this pause which follows his silent 
request, he should suspend his thoughts so far as 
he can by adop_ting an attitude of " hstening-in ” 
for a response. After waiting for two or three 
hunutes, he may repeat his request and then pause 
agam. After the second waiting penod of three or 
four minutes, he may repeat it for a third and final 
,time. Then he should wait patiently, espectantly, 
for a period of about five mmutes, his body still, 
his breathing slow and quiet, his mind becalmed. 
•This ends his medita^n 
' The kqr to a correct understandmg of this stage 
is m remembering that it is the subconsaous 
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cease maki ng any further efforts because it has 
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select this one higher topic of self-mquny out of 
the multitude of ideas, to ihtfiTf firmly upon that 
alone and of nothing else. Then, when the attitude 
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nbt^ an' answer hy thinking about the Thinker ; 
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never-endmg thoughts. 
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;This ends his meditation 
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is m remembermg that it is the_^ubconsaous 
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Tlicy come quietly, as quietly as the sun steals 
into a darkened world, so quietly that he is likely 
to dismiss them as useless fantasies, meanmgless 
tlioughts or unimportant imaginings. This would 
be a great error. The Ovetsclf s voice is first heard 
hjee a soft breath, and he must pay ful/ heed to it 
file gentlest surrings withm the heart must receive | 
his full and undivided attention, and he must look 
upon tlicm with respect and veneration as ambas- 
sadors from a higher realm For these quiet 
momtots arc ^t heralds of a dynamic force which 
IS yet to come and which will transfuse and 
mtcrpenctratc his body with heavenly power 
Tlierc arc certain subtle tones of feelmg, dehcate j 
s hades of though t, which are usually unnoticed, 
overlooked or dismissed in ordinary daily life. 
These disregarded expen ences are the very things 
the meditator must seize 'upon for culture and 
development. He wiU focus all his power of atten- 
tion on them whenever th^ appear, striving to 
yield lumself up to them utterly 
In such strange moments he discovers what is 
almost a second self withm. These moments may 
he rare, he may not even get them except at 
irregular intervals ; but their existence evidences 
somethmg that is. These ecstatic moments providel ^ 
a clue to the true nature of naan * 

Withm every smglc one of us lies well upon well 
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in the modem woild, then he must continue to 
adhere faithfully to the mstructions given here. 


You may considerably assist your development at 
this stage by beginning to ■watch yourself at odd 
times during the day. You may stop yourself, 
almost unexpectedly, and observe what you are 
doing, feeling, saying or thinking, lettmg your self- 
observation be made m a detached, impartial and 
impersonal spmt 

" Wh IS domg this ? ” 

" IS feeling this emotion ? ” 

“ IFAfl IS speakmg these words ? ” 

“ IS thinkmg these thoughts ? ” 

Put such silent questions to yourself as often 
as you -wish, but put them abruptly, suddenly, and 
then wait expectantlyj^metly, for some intmtive 
inner' cesponse ^ o far as you can, drop all thoughts 
durmg this pause. Such mtrospcctive mquiry need 
hot occupy you more than a minute or two at odd 
times. The plaad breathmg may profitably be 
mduced in conjunction with this exercise m 
! self-observation and self-inquiry. 

In this manner you will begm to break up the 
complacent attitude which accepts the personal 
sdTs body-based outlook, and to free yourself 
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in the modem wodd, then he must continue to 
adhere faitMiUy to the mstiuctions given here. 

§ 

You may considerably assist your development at 
this stage by beginning to watch yourself at odd 
times durmg the day. You may stop yourself, 
almost unexpectedly, and observe what you ate 
doing, feelmg, saying or thinking, letting your self- 
observation be made m a detached, impartial and 
impersonal spirit 
“ Who IS doing this ? ” 

“ Who is feeling this emotion ? ” 

“ Who IS speakmg these words ? ” 

“ Who IS thinkin g these thoughts ? ” 

Put such silent questions to yourself as often 
as you wish, but put them abmptly, suddenly, and 
then wait expectantly, quietly, for some intuitive 
inner™ cesponse ^0 far as you can, drop all thoughts 
dnfing this pause. Such mtrospectlve mquiry need 
not occupy you" more than a mmute or two at odd 
times. Ibe plaad breathing may profitably be 
induced in conjunction with this exercise in 
self-observation and self-inquiry. 

In this mann er you will begin to break up the 
complacent attitude which accepts the personal 
sdfs body-based oudook, and to ftee yourself 
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The intellect which is repeatedly turned inwaids 
upon this inquiry, yields in time to habit and 
automatically bcgms to present our c h angin g 
emotions, desires, thoughts and actions to us in 
the hght of the Oversell i.e. as thmgs which are 
bemg experienced within ourselves but are merely 
mechamcal responses to external stimuh 
One inevitable result of all these practices wiU 
be that your attitude towards things, people and 
events wdl gradually change. You wiU begm to 
express the quahties which are natural to the- 
Overself, the quahties of noble outlook, perfect 
justice, the treatment of one’s neighbour as; 
oneself. 

Turn your mind repeatedly to that which is 
die silent spectator withm yourself, ^d fix it 
tiiae. This inward-turning is a mental process, 
an mtellectual activity based on an attitude of self- 
inquiry, but in the stage whidi follows there is a 
padding up of all thoughts to the intuidve feeling 
which arises from withm and which leads one’s 
awareness to the Innermost 
You have always been exerasmg your mtellect 
md emotions, rarely your mtmtion, henceforth 
pou must begm to^ chmge this by brmgmg your 
ntmtive feehng out of latency as often as possible. 

[t will take time, this search after the right mtmtion 
imid the medley of feehngs and thoughts which 
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The intellect which is repeatedly turned inwaids 
upon this inquiry, yields m time to habit and 
automatically begms to present out r>ianging 
emotions, desires, thoughts and actions to us in 
the hght of the Overself, i.e. as things which are 
bemg expeuenced within ourselves but are merely 
mechamcal responses to external stimuh 
One inevitable result of all these practices will 
be that your attitude towards things, people and 
events will gradually change. You will begm to 
egress the quahties which are natural to the* 
Overself, the quahties of noble outlook, perfect 
justice, the treatment of one’s neighbour as* 
oneself. 

Turn your mmd repeatedly to that which is 
the silmt spectator within yourself, and fix Tt 
^ere. This inward-tummg is a mental process, 
an mtellectual activity based on an attitude of self- 
inquiry, but in the stage which follows there is a 
yieldmg up of all thoughts to the mtuitive feeling 
which arises from witto and which leads one’s 
awareness to the Innermost 
You have always been exerasmg your intellect 
|and emotions, rarely your intuition, henceforth 

E ou must begm to ch£ige this by brmgmg your 
itmtive feehng out of latency as often as possible. 

It will take time, this search after the nght mtmtion 
amid the medley of feelmgs and thoughts which 
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wjU be stepping-stones to the questionless state 
of the Overself, 

You will better understand the rahonak of the 
threefold practice— Rental quiet, plaad breathing j| 
and self-observation — by studying the following 
^picture of man’s relation to his Overself 

We may say that the person emsts by virtue of, 
through the life force of, and by permission of the 
Overself. The thoughts and desires and resultmg 
actions of a person are normally almost entirely 
occupied with thmgs belongmg to the external 
world. We may picture the personal self sitting 
inside man’s body and constantly engagedin viewing 
the world around through the doorway of the five 
physical sense-organs The result of this pre- 
occupation with outside objects is that it is con- 
stantly attracted or repelled, as the case may be, 
busily thinking, desirmg, or settmg the body to 
action, mtil tt has enttidj forgottm its plan of birth, 
which is the Overself Ihus it has Men into the 
iromcal position of a bemg which has not only 
lost all memory of its Father, but actually demes 
all possibihty of the very existence of that Father. 

That o ut of wh ich Aoughts arise is the true 
bein g of g^, the true self ITiere is an unknown 
arfl umioticed gap between every two thoughts, 
between every two breaths, wherem man pauses 
momentarily for the fiimsiest fraction of a second. 
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Will be stepping-stones to the questionless state 
of the Overself. 

You will better understand the rahonale of the 
threefold practice— mental qmet, plaad bfeathing 
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which is the Overself Hius it has Men into the 
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unnoticed gap between every two thoughts, 
between every two breaths, wherem man pauses 
momentarily for the flimsiest fraction of a second. 
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own soul is not such a larc feat as it may seem. 
Many prepare the appropriate conditions for it 
unawares. TIic artist, when he abstracts lus mind 
from cxicmal surroundings in the rapt absorption 
of his art, docs it. He touches ecstasy in a minor 
measure, forgets himself in his work or vision. 
It is in tliis state that geniuses have achieved their 
finest creations, their best work. 

"\Vlicn I am, as it were, completely myself, 
entirely alone, and of good cheer : it is on such 
occasions that my ideas flow best and most abund- 
antly, whence and how they come I know not, nor 
can I force tliem,” Mozart confessed to a friend 
The writer lost in reverie over his theme, his 
mind sunk so deeply in a smgle tram of ideas 
that he falls to recognise things, persons or events 
that arc about him; the pamter so profoundly 
absorbed in contemplating the picture he is making 
that he is oblivious of the hours ; and above all 
the musiaan rapt m the ardour of musical com- 
position, all these are unconsaously practismg 
meditation! But you, who follow the path of 
self-inquiry, arc to do it consciously 
\Vhcn Leonardo da Vma was at a loss for 
creative ideas, he would look into a heap of ashes 
and the concentration mvolved would usually 
succeed in developmg a reverie wherem the ideas 
he needed were bom 
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gazing at the toot of his nose. He would then 
appear quite unaware of what was going on around 
him. He emerged ftom these moods m a condition 
of mspired understandmg 
As concentration deepens, the external world 
IS Sowly forgotten. 'The m^tal chambers becomie 
mpty ot every thought save this dommant expect- 
ancy of a response from the inner Self It is a 
speaes of self-hypnotism if you like, but it “ works,” 
and Its value is to be judged by its result 
At this stage you will cease all striving, you 
will not try to adueve anything, but rather allow 
somethmg to be achieved m you ; you w^ let 
go of die arguing intell^ and yield to faith,' to 
holy expectancy, to subhmc trust. For henceforth 
whatever will be done is to be done by divme action, 
and not your own You question things no longer, 
but submit, questionless, ^to that which is to appeal 
to your inmost bemg. Mow this inner bemg tq * 
j^e possession of you, to take control of you. 
We mstmctively waver and recoil ftom that , 
mysterious state wherem the senses are almost 
suspended, but do not fear. 

Thoughts no longer leap through the mmd, but 
die down into a slow procession as the meditative 
m nnd deepens. _ 

(^‘Silence IS God.7 says a French writer. Yes, 
but sUmcem^ody, of thoughts, of desires — not 
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)f a slunmg symbolic picture may pattern itself 
lefore your mmd’s eye. You may see a cross 
vidi a circle standing out m glorious colours, 
)r a radiant five-pomted star. Or you may ex- 
jctience nothmg more than a melting tenderness 
n the heart, a gentle sensatton of sinking inward 
nto a beautiful rest. 

Those who spend the years soliatmp some 
ntima tion or revelation from the august guest 
dthin, wilTwith time receive a nch reward. A 
ingle glimpse of that mysterious stranger takes 
he troubles out of our life and puts them under 
»ur feet. One hallowed word from Lis oracular 
ips bestows a bhss which melts our smaller self 
n cosmical )oy. 

The great De Beer diamond fields of South 
^cca were discovered through a child pickmg 
lut of the wall of an old Dutch farm a small 
oloured pebble — out of a wall which, for years 
nd years, had been passed and re-passed many 
housands of times by people bhnd to the treasure 
t their elbows How many people have heard. 
he gentle whisper of the inner self or felt its fam t | 
l^ancej ohly to brush th^TOitants aside without 
inderstanding ; how many have dismissed as 
lere thoughts the early intimations of divmer 
fe? For this magnetic centre deeply buried in 
he flesh of man which constitutes his real essential 
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the difference — and a veiy vital one— between the 
lunatic who states with glassy eyes into vacancy, 
and the mystic who stares with shining eyes into 
seemmg vacancy, is the difference between one 
who has lost the power to think but has not 
attdned to the knowledge of the inner self, and 
one who has conquered the tyranny of thought and 
can suspend its action at will, while consaously 
bemg aware of his true spiritual self 

Thinking as we ordinarily know it is a heavy 
veil flung over the beautiful fece of the divimty 
wthm us. Raise the veil a htde by lettmg the 
mmd come to rest as a ship ghdes mto harbour 
and then is still, and you will perceive somewhat 
of a beauty you can never forget 

Is the consaous cessation of thought really 
possible? The best answer to this question is 
an appeal to direct espenence Men who have 
explored the min d’s depths have ultimately reached 
a pomt where they have been compelled to stop 
their search, for their thoughts has been held m a 
state of suspension. For the mmd may be likened 
to a wheel m constant motion, and thought is 
simply the automatic result of this motion When 
the wheel is brought to a dead end, aU thinkmg 
is sure to cease. 

Mmj inexperienced people will object that to 
stop thinking is to Stop consciousness The actual 
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come to an end It is hard for the European mind 
to conceive of such a state for man where conscious- 
ne^ exists without thought, but by practice and 
experience we may veafy this. 

The electron theory of modem science provid es 
us with an apt analogy for the Overself. It repre- 
sents the atom as a mtniatare universe tesembhng 
our solar system At the centre of this atomic 
system we have a charge of positive electnaty 
round which a cloud of negative electrical charges 
(the electrons) revolve. The positive and negative 
charges equihbrate each other, so that the atom 
does not ordinarily break up. Thus there is a 
positive charge at test at the centre, and there are 
negative charges m motion round about that 
, centre The pomt of Absolute Rest round which 
the electrons revolve may be likened to the true 
self, and the electrons to its appurtenances, mtellec^ 
emotion, body The Ovetself of man is chanssk u^ 

To find the soul is simply to recur to our original 
state Purely divine bemgs we were m some hx- 
off past, but untrammelled by the cpvermgs of 
thought and body. Divine bemgs we are yet, 
but these later coverings have caused us to forget 
who we are. Hence to pierce through them is to 
see our proper self. 

We must experience ourselves as we really are— 
not as prisoners in the body, as captives m the 
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fcding. Tins is but the initial stage. Tlie last is 
to have ecstatic union 

I.itllc by little, all the impressions of your 
immediate surroundings will be cut away, the 
world and its affairs will begin to recede, for when 
our minds arc wididrawn from the hurried turmoil 
af our times and find their native state in such quiet 
moments, tliey become starred with sublime peace. 

As we pass into the inmost centre of our mind, 
we arrive at a state where drought itself stops still, 
md where there seems at first to be nothing — 
accept the bhssful consciousness of Being, the 
mblunc repose in Infinite Existence. This is the 
.elf that we really arc, the Overself 

“ Turning away &om the world, 

I have forgotten both caste and lineage. 

My we.aving is now m the infinite silence. 

(Kabir, having searched and searched himself, 
r *Hath found God withm him ” 

—these lines were watten many hundreds of years 
igo by Kabir, the poet-weaver of Benares 

When, in our meditations, we seek to trace 
jut the true " I ” and not merely sink in slothful 
icceptancc of its manifold masks, we eventually 
itrive at an inner state which is really the most 
nterestmg in life. 

It IS not unconsaousness. It is not sleep. It is 
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that they are too strange for their wits to follow, 
and thus quietly dismiss them for the while 
Men may sit in solemn conclave to mvestigate 
these assertions, as some will. They would be 
wiser, however, if they mvestigated their own 
selves. For the experience of the eternal bettig 
within IS i ts own best proof 
“~lns"inTEis strange manner that the man who 
follows this p ath of self-analytical meditation-fitst 
awakens to the guidance of his_mtuition. When 
he'beglni to feel the in-leading that will surely 
arise m the depths of his bemg ; when he begins 
to yield hims^ utterly to it and lets it draw his 
consaousness still fur&et into himself ; when he 
willingly surrenders his personal thoughts, memories 
and feelings and lets them drown in the impersonal 
current of life which has mystenously arisen of its 
own accord ; when he submits to this profound 
gmdance, he will be led nght across the threshold 
of self-knowledge mto the inner chamber where 
his real self awaits him Once he gets even a 
momentary experience of this kmd, he will under- 
stand something of what I mean when I speak 
of the spiritual being of man He wiU realize that 
he has passed into a wonderful condition without 
the Use of the five senses, without dreaming even ; 
mto somethmg that is rea/ and transforming, and 
which he has never before expenenced. 
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j THE AWAKENING TO THE OVERSELP 


A T 7HOEVER has patiently ptactised the exer* 
V V cises in meditation prescnbed in this book 
and has thereby won through to the inner contact 
with his divmer self, will no longer need to repeat 
these exerases in the identical manner which he 
has heretofore followed. The minute analysis of 
self which has been the burden of his oft-repeated 
efforts becomes unnecessary and is eventually 
replaced by a m ore or less swift indrawmg of the 
min d, which occurs soon after the studeru- ha s 
put himselt in silence ana co m phsed h is rhnught-s. 
That is to say, once havmg arrived at the strong 
inner conviction jiat body, emotion and mteUect 
are not himself," he need no longer repeat the 
techmque of self-analysis m his meditations. He 
need only practise the breathing exerase which 
has been given and then place his mm d m the 
half-ques tion, half -prayer , condition which is 
described m the preceding chapter. After the 
necessary pause, the waitmg penod of humble 
155 
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more tlian conforming to a prescribed system is 
required. And that final but important mgredient 
he himself is powerless to supply. 

The awakemng to spiritual consaousness is 
something when cannot be developed by a 
mechamcal and measured system alone “Art 
happens 1 ” declared Ruskm, and so does spirituahty. 
The aspirant carries on certain practices, whether 
meditation or relaxation, whether self-observation 
or self-remembermg ; carries on his effort of 
Inte rrogative R^ection, and one day the true 
conshousness seems to come to him, quietly, 
gently but surely That day cannot be pre-deter- 
mmed It may come early m his efforts , it may 
come only after long years of disappointmg 
struggle. . . For it depends upon a manifestation 

of Grace from the Oversell, of a force deeper than 
his pefsohal will, which now begms to take a 
hand m this celestial game Once the Grace gets 
to work upon a man, there is no escape Quietly, 
gradually, but perceptibly, it draws him inwards. 

The word Grace is not one I am over-keen to 
use. It has so many unpleasant and inaccurate 
theological connotations that, could I but find 
a better, I would throw it aside. But I cannot. 
So I shall endeavour to assign it a mearung based 
on ascertainable spiritual experience and not on 
bhnd behef 
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the teats flow as copiously as they come forth 
Do not hold them back There is great spiritual 
merit in weepmg for the visitation of a highpr 
power Each teat will dissolve somethmg that 
stands between you and the divine union Never 
be ashamed of such tears, for they fall m a good 
cause. 

I have heard of few who win Grace without 
toil and sacrifice. Those few who receive it 
seemingly as a sudden gift, dropped from the 
skies, provide no exception to the rule of asking. 
Only — ^their aspiration was uttered and heard in 
former existences, in earher " body-births.” Destiny 
has somethmg to do with the matter and pro"^3es 
her detailed explanations of apparently erratic 
behaviour only to tltose keen souls who We won 
her seaet. 

■When Grace arises from our own Oversell the 
latter sets up a certam urge m the heart and begms 
to lead our thoughts mto certam channels. We 
become dissatisfied with our life as it is ; we begm 
to aspire to somethmg better; we commence a 
quest for a higher Truth than the behef which has 
hitherto held us We imagme — and naturally — 
that the change is due to a developmg mmd or, 
sometimes, to changmg circumstance But not so. 
Veiled behmd the mystery that is Life moves the 
unseen Overself, the august Bemg who has thus 
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The npening of the soul for this profound 
experience of union with the Overself takes place 
gradually, as does the ripening of fimt But once 
the growth is complete, then union overwhelms 
the soul with sudden downpourmg and man is 
^lly bom anew. , 


, § 

There are certain toot eqsenences which a man 
never forgets. The first day he loves a woman is 
one of them. The first day he lands on a foreign 
shore is another. And the first time he breaks 
the chrysahs of bemg to emerge as a conscious 
spiritual umt, is a third — and it is the greatest of 
aU. 

The Overself makes no demand of man other 
than that he open his inner eyes and perceive its 
existence Yet the day of that vision is tlie most 
started day of his whole life, for on that day he 
stands on the edge of eternity. 

For this he was really bom, and not merely to 
mend shoes or traffic in figures If he misses this 
divme experience, even then Nature will not let 
him escape She is in no hurry, however Some- 
where m her spaaous realm she will yet catch lum 
and compel him to fulfil her secret purpose Who- 
ever engages in such inward c-vploration is no 
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.tands on the edge of eternity. 
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Once we push the gate of the min d shghtly 
ajar and let the light stream m, the meaning of 
Me becomes silently revealed to us The gate 
may be open for one mmute or for one hour, but 
m that period we discover the secret and neither 
weary tune nor bitter woe can tear that priceless 
knowledge away from us Words fell dead when 
I try to express that meanmg, but whoever has 
felt his whole inner bemg melt away and dissolve 
mto the mysteaous Infinite durmg such meditation, 
as a result of constant aspiration or by the Grace 
of some Adept, will understand this thought I 
am feebly trymg to convqr. In the still presence 
of that mighty power the soul walks on tip-toe 
1 It IS the most wonderful moment m a man's ' 
or woman’s hfe, this iliummation of the heart 
and mmd. 

Fmd yourself— your Overself, and you will 
begm to find the meanmg of life and begm to 
unveil the mystery of the umverse. Back of each 
one of us there is this Overself— calm as an 
unruffled sky, wise with the gathered experience 
of Nature’s many million years of existence, strong 
with a power to brmg you the best which life has 
to offer Let me recall the words of one who 
was perfectly aware of it— a humble carpenter 
turned Teadier and who wandered along the 
shores of Galilee with a few disaples over nineteen 
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and mmd. 

Fmd yourself— your Overself, and you will 
begin to find the meaning of life and begm to 
unveil the mystery of the umverse. Back of each 
one of us there is this Overself— calm as an 
unrufiBed sky, wise with the gathered experience 
of Nature’s many milli on years of existence, strong 
with a power to bnng you the best which life has 
to offer Let me recall the words of one who 
was perfectly aware of it — a humble carpenter 
turned Teadher and who wandered along the 
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conditon « j)eace eternal^ whose puipose is 
utterl7 benevolent and whose existence can never 
perish. 

Yes, this is the true “home-state” of every 
man. 

This timeless condition in which we discover 
ourselves has been beautifully described by the 
Hindu Sages as “ The Eternal Now.” 

“ Who knows his own nature knows heaven,” 
declared Menaus, the Chinese disaple of Confiiaus. 

The spiritual self of man remains unaltered and 
undisturbed m all its grandeur, while his personal 
self passes through the greatest viassitudes of 
fortune. It is the indestructible element in him, 
the silent and eternal witness to whom he must 
one day come and render homage. It is a hght 
which no power can extinguish. It is man’s 
immortal spirit, benign and tolerant, beautiful 
and unchanging. 

We are as close to the god within as we ever 
shall be. All we need to do is to know this by 
experiment and ei^erience The Soul broods in 
secret over its great treasure ; let us come to rest 
in the centre of our bemg and discover the diamonds 
and rubies that are hid 

yrhe Overself is the true bemg, the divmc 
nhabitant of this body, the Silent Witness within 
he breast of man. Man hves every moment in 
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ronditon « jieace etemaJ, whose purpose is 
utterly benevolent and whose existence can never 
perish. 

Yes, this is the true “home-state” of every 
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This timeless condition in which we discover 
ourselves has been beautifully described by the 
Hindu Sages as “ The Eternal Now.” 

“ Who knows his own nature knows heaven,” 
declared Menaus, the Qunese disaple of Confiiaus. 

The spiritual self of man remains unaltered and 
undisturbed m all its grandeur, while his personal 
self passes through the greatest viassitudes of 
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the silent and eternal witness to whom he must 
one day come and render homage. It is a hght 
which no power can extmgmsh. It is man’s 
immortal spirit, benign and tolerant, beautiful 
and unchanging. 

We are as close to the god within as we ever 
shall be. All we need to do is to know this by 
experiment and expenence The Soul broods in 
secret over its great treasure ; let us come to rest 
in the centre of our being and discover the diamonds 
and rubles that are hid 

^yrhe Overself is the true bemg, the divine 
inhabitant of this body, the Silent Witness within 
the breast of man. Man lives every moment in 
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§ 

Some will object that the inner shrme is shrouded 
in darkness and that the way thereto is impassable. 
No, we must not be mtimidated by such fears. 
The sanctuary is not impenetrable and if few 
appear to have found it in these days, it is because 
few have begun to search for it. 

Truth IS written into the orgamsm of man no 
less surely than into the mspired books. In the 
spaaous society of the universe, man possesses a 
better status than he is yet aware of Mostly in 
moments of secret mental quiet are hmts brought 
to him concerning the grandeur which is native 
to the soul 

This wisdom is the oldest wisdom m the world. 
Far back as out foremost mmds can peer, before 
the first pen was ever put to paper, ages beyond 
Buddha and Zoroaster, this smgle and simple 
Truth that man can consaously unite with the t' 
divine while m the body was taught to those who j 
aspired. 

The umversahty of the experience which I have 
described is authentic testimony to its reahty. 
The hteratures of all lands, the philosophies and 
reUgions of all times, bear witness to its truth. 

It appears in the pages of Greaan Plato and 
American Emerson; it is to be found m the 
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gotean philosopher, Qunese and Qiristian moralist 
— all speak the same language and talk in the 
same tones if we but hear ihem aright. No matter 
how different ate the creeds nor how numerous 
the theologies may be, God was, is and can be, 
but the Pomal One, 

Truth is the spiritual white hght which falls 
upon the prism of mankind, and breaks into the 
many colours whereby individuals interpret it 
Thus, the experience of discovering it is the same 
the world over : what differs is the mterpretation 
thereof 

Some will object that the world has received a 
bewddetmg array of reports from its mystics, 
from those who claim to have “ gone mwards ” 
jet return with varymg accounts of what they have 
experienced, witnessed, felt and understood. 

The admixture of religious dogmas and the 
misinterpretation of personal c^enenccs have 
piroduced the bewildering mass of docttmes which, 
in the lump, is called “mystical” The inabih’ty 
to adopt a strictly sacoofic attitude towards the 
whole matter is responsible for the obfuscation of 
meditation’s first object. Vanous “paths” hai'e 
been devised to secure this object but a multitude 
of narrow mmds have mistaken the path for the 
goal. Meditation, Yoga, mysticism, etc, have 
only one fundamental purpose, winterer prejudiced 
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personal prejudices or mental bias of the seer— 
and not to the illumination itself. 

lUummation, m its varying degrees, is the samp. 
for all men ahke Every mystic rediscovers the 
same hidden treasure, but his description of it 
may be lamentably different because his mtellectual 
' and emotional mterpretation of it is different 
There are deg'ees of tllummtton itself and m the 
most advanced degree all seers obtam the same 
experience and agree perfectly in its understandmg 
But such ate the rate few, the gifted immortals 
among men 

Temporary glimpses and experiences of a mystical 
nature have occurred m every century and m 
every land j but mtelhgent mterpretation of these 
experiences is not so plentiful. The kmdetgarten 
alphabet of every aeed has been dragged m to 
explam them, and that which descends out of the 
Umversal and Infimte is chamed to some local 
symbol. 

Our time demands a sensible and spiritual 
pyp lana tinn of these thmgs, not an unsaentific and 
rehgio-materialistic one Visionanes have recorded 
perfectly genuine experiences, both psychic and 
spiritual, yet they differ widely in their results; 
why ? Because the behefe with which th^ started 
out, the past experiences which have influenced 
their personalities, all these have influenced the 
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and not to the illumination itself. 
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alphabet of every creed has been dragged m to 
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of Jelaluddin Ruim as inspired the haunting 
Christian verses of Franas Thompson. The 
inspirations of early Rome parallel the inspirations 
of early Chma. Similanties m all these are 
startlmg ; thoughts are identical, but the vestures 
of those thoughts are necessarily subject to per- 
sonal tastes and raaal customs. 

1 The simple and beautiful saymgs of Jesus carry 
;thc burden of Truth’s essential message. Study 
them well and you shall find they correspond 
completely with the sayings or writings of other 
men who are at one with the Overself All the 
! masters of deep spiritual reahiation speak ahke. 

! only the stumbling followers and professional 
theologians disagree and differ 
Do you imagine that God showed Himself to 
men only m those far-off days when Christ stirred 
up an obscure comer of the Roman Empire or 
when Buddha walked with the beggmg-bowl? 
If God cannot show Himself agam to-day, then 
His power has become strangely circumscribed 
and the Absolute has suddenly shrunk back to the 
Finite. Is it not better to believe that He is ready ^ 
to reveal Himself to all who care to fulfil the' 
conditions precedent to revelation ? The Eternal 
has spoken to man m the past and can speak 
to him again 

Who can explain the spell which men like 
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For Christ descended on earth from a supenor 
planet, which was His real home, and which is fat 
ahead of ours in spiritual consciousness, to bless 
and serve men by His presence. This descent was 
Hs real cross. His real crucifixion And those who 
sincerdy seek Him may still find Him — their 
hearts 

But divmity was not buried m the tomb with 
Jesus. Have no holy voices spoken smce then? 
Can we not search history for the past two thou- 
sand years and find the names of a few men 
whose presence and look testified to lofty spiritual 
attainment ? Is not the deeper life always extending 
Its sublime invitation to us ? 


§ 

Why should we hide these simple truths under a 
comphcated )argon^ Why should we dress this 
beautiful figure of Truth in coarse sackcloth. Men 
like Buddha and Jesus did not disdam to expound 
their thought m clear-cut phrase and to explain 
their meanmg m simple words. Tlic profounder 
thoughts can be simply expressed ; it is not at all 
necessary to put them mto prose of Cimmenan 
mystery. Yet there are those who dehght in using 
a vocabulary and phraseology which build barners 
between Truth and its mental understanding 
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least make as strong an appeal to his mitj ij as to 
his heart The needs of the bram cannot be 
despised by any spiritual message nowadays, though 
they should never be permitted to play the despot. 

We who have had first-hand expeflence of 
the a mazmg potentiahties of meditation must be 
ready to meet the doubter on his own ground, and 
to free him who is a prisoner of the primitive 
conceptions that man is nothmg more than his 
material body and that the world was formed 
from nothmg more than the primeval mud It 
IS not enough to tell him that our stats burned a 
httle brighter at our births ; we must show him 
bow be csa kindle a greater hgbt £ot himself 
too If still he insists on shutung his eyes to the 
possibihties of man’s life here and now, he will 
have no excuse for the spmtual darkness which 
environs him 

Yet there is httle that is radically new here, in 
the historical sense ; only the synthesis and proper 
proporuorung of these thoughts will appear faidy 
fresh with ^s book; but everythmg that has 
not been tried out is new, and these thmgs have 
not been tried by the wodd at large 
j;/the trained modem intelligence demands and 
must receive a better presentation of truth than the 
mere aspirations of rehgio-moral senOmentahty. 

We must remember too that the teachers who 
u 
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CHAPTER IX 

THE WAT OF DIVINE BEATITT 

T here are some temperaments which will 
£nd It almost impossible to take up this 
path of introspective self-analysis. Unfortunately, 
but not unnaturally, their mmds are not built in 
a way that will permit them to hold their thoughts 
to such a topic What, then, are they to do ? 

The way out of this difBculty for the student 
unattached to any personal teacher is to begm by 
yieldmg himself dehberatdy to the rhythm of 
inspired works of art, or by cultivating exalted 
moods mduced in the presence of Nature’s beauty, 
and b y wi denmg the feelings of veneration when- 
ever they sufiiise die soul through such external 
agencies. 

A picture by a master hand, a poem by one 
who IS sensitive to the spiritual side of life, the 
playing of a violin by a gemus like Kreisler, a 
walk through gaunt leafless woods in autumn, a 
contemplation of the glint of June sunshme upon 
the honeysuckle, or the sight of an old church 

179 
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Nature, he is unconsaously reminded of his true 
spiritual home ; so grand, so beautiful is it. He 
loves the bright clouds in the sliy and the golden 
sunsets, peaceful vroodlands and calm lakes, 
because they remmd him of his spiritual ongm. 
Beauty speaks to him with these voices and says : 

This grandeur is what you should attaminwardly ” 
They are voices calling to him from his spiritual 
home. 

Sometimes, as in hstening to deeply mspirmg 
music, to the noble melodies of Bach or the pure 
strains of Mozart, for instance, or gazing on some 
mountain scene, he receives hmts of a higher 
hfe for man. Music, being the most ihrect of all 
the fine arts, provides the truest medium of spiritual 
expression But, alas 1 he knows not the august 
nature of his visitants and they tremble away. 
If he had the leisure and desire to attend to the 
fine thoughts which troop after a moment of awe 
and wonder, even the average man might gradually 
become illumined 

For all fine art is but a symbol leading to a 
shrme of golden fire, all mscribed inspirations 
are but the filmy veils which cover the naked 
body of Truth 

Ihose who tiy to gather into their minds the 
world’s harvest of pnnted beau^ and wisdom 
are moved to do so by an instmct that comes from 
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I have lead books that filled my mmd with golden 
images of such strange power that I lost the sense 
of bemg and became blent with broodmg infinit y. 
And who has not read other books wherem the 
mtense vision of the writer so worked upon 
his thoughts that it evoked an anaent vamshed 
avihsation before his astomshed gaze ? 

The student who finds himself most stirred by 
great hterature should take a book, or some passages 
fcom a book, which makes a deep appeal to him, 
which seems to brmg with it a breath of mspiration, 
which has an unfailingly exaltmg effect upon 
him, and which comes almost with the force of a 
message from higher regions If he cares for great 
poetry and can feel its power he may find this 
inspiration in some hauntmg poem by Francis 
Thompson, m a sonnet by Shelley or a lyric by 
Keats, and m some of those shinmg verses by my 
gifted Lash faend, " A. E.” (George W. Russell).^ 

If he prefers prose there are some delightful 
essayists to serve him, waters who raise the divme 
spade of creative art and set fire to the tmder 
of man’s imagmation Emerson’s essay on5clf- 
rehance, for example, holds at the least a hundred 
quotable sentences. He is one of the most oagmal 

^ The Oi^ord Book of "En^tsb Myshcal Verse (published 
by Oxford University Press) contains several poems of this 
kind. 
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Do not lead the words alone , read tJie thoug hts 
aehin d them also. 

""Concentrate as you read. Read slowly by Jetting 
ch word s ink into your consaousness. And as 
It sinks let its meaning pass into your mind also. 
Repeat each word mentally m such a way that you 
actually become the authoi^ the creator, as it were. 
You, yourself, construct the sentences and form 
the paragraphs — this is creative and constructive 
readmg. It brings' grist to the mill of your mind 
and food for the bram Such readmg literally 
engraves itself into your thoughts. You have set 
your own mind to work, to think along the hnes 
and tracks mdicated by the author. 

The basic thmg is to concentrate |ipon some 
abstract idea, some phrase or verse, that the student 
is able to ei^enence withm his mind m a powerful 
way, that echoes deeply withm the chambers of 
his soul. He must choose such passages as have 
this effect upon him, even though other persons 
might find only words m them He must feel the 
presence of an element of inspiration quite apart 
from the literary value of the piece or poem 
There are certam paragraphs which stand up 
like peaks m such books. They are the passages 
wherem ihe author has written wiser than he knew, 
written I should say, under & mspiratioh of his 
spiritual self. 
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of all personal aSairs, and to abstiact it firom the 
usual run of woildly activities. He might get 
equal results by hstening to music composed by 
true gemus. One personahty will arrive at this 
inner mood through a book, another through 
music, and so on. The essential thing is to profit 
by the exalted mood m the manner mdicated m 
3ie fore^ing' paragraph. 
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tropical -sv'hirlwinds which move with awe-mspinne 
force ? ” 

Strangely enough, you find that, in the very 
centre of the wliitlwind, tliere is a place perfectly 
calm and untouched So, too, the man who knows 
himself attains mental equilibrium and remams 
unmoved amid the feverish activity of the world. 
His inmost being is in peaceful undisturbed repose, 
whatever whirlwind of life swirls around hun^ 
whatever work he is domg and whatever thoughts 
engage his mtellect. 

Spiritual truth is apt to be considered the 
prerogative of speculative men, lost m pious or 
philosophical dreams That it should be brought 
within the purview of active men of afiairs is a 
consideration which seems dubious but history 
has not infrequently turned it to fact. 

Is It possible to fuse the wisdom of this world 
with the wisdom of thmgs divme? Why not? 
Why, for instance, should not the spiritual seeker 
be conjomed with the man of busmess ? I know 
one man who owns a chemical factory in an Enghsh 
provincial town who has attempted this His 
entire organization, his laboratory equipment, his 
office equipment, his advertising methods and his 
manufactured products are easily among the best 
and most up-to-date in their line He treats his 
many workers on the basis of the Golden Rule. 
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from dawn till dusk ; the night Ms and the7 are 
left to reap the harvest of what has been sown. 
Amid all this teeming field of thought and life — 
what remams ? Even when danger threatens and 
the physician packs them off on a long hohday, 
such IS their slavery that, though they cannot take 
the busmess with them, they are compelled to 
rarry it in their minds ; it is now the driver and 
tliey ate but burdened steeds. 

It IS a sad but necessary day in a man’s life when 
he finds that, for all his striving, his hands hold 
li ttlc mote than withered leaves. At such a moment 
he may begm to perceive th at true spmtuahtv is 
neither an abstract saence nonan abstruse sp 


tion; it is a way , of life, a deeper outlook upon A e 
world , it' inay be painful to arrive at such a day, 
but it IS the prelude to a worth while happiness. 

The practical affairs of human life no longer 
exist to serve them but to tyranmse over them 
“Things ate m the saddle and nde mankmd,” 
says Emerson somewhere, and it is true enough of 
such men. The consciousness that could be set 
free for a short while each day to acquire the jewel 
of inward spiritual peace is compelled by the 
machme they have constructed around themselves 
to grmd Itself out m the petty and the puerile 

Man, eager to improve his machines, forgSs^ 
to improve himself. 
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worldly life and retreat into monastic pl^s All 
the spiritual men do not wear monti^ robes. 
Some wear tweed trousers 1 

Times change and men with them The seques- 
tered life which satisfied the life-weary Eastern 
hermit of the past, will hardly satisfy the aspiring 
Western man of to-day He cannot fell to fed 
somewhat of the spirit of material enterprise which 
surrounds^ him If he is wide-awake he will know 
Its value and consider how it may be conjoined 
to the higher aim which he has found. He need 
not lose sight of the practical afiairs of life while 
he is engaged upon the mystical afiairs of 
Truth. 

A common idea of one who follows a spiritual 
path IS that he is a pious and peaceful enough 
sort of man, but devoid of any sort of utihty m 
the scheme of things, and defiinct m the faculties 
of reason and common-sense That he could link 
thought with thought m iron strictness, or go out 
and make a place for himself among the executive, 
of a mammoth modem busmess, or command 
an entire battahon durmg war, is a notion which 
provokes satire, although I have known men 
of this kmd who have done these things He is 
looked upon as a somewhat feeble and foohsh 
creature, even if a good-natured one 

“ Because you ate a devotee of God, does that 
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of the problems and let it remam quiet and still 
for a time 

Few know that the late Lord Leverhulme, who 
built up the largest industrial organization of its 
kind in the world, could relax anywhere at will 
and put hims elf mto a serene state of revene In 
the midst of the most gigantic tasks he frequently 
availed himself of this power 

Those who beheve that meditation rightly con- 
ducted m the way prescribed is only a form of 
sentimental idealism or abstract thinking , mak e a 
great mistake Such meditation gradually hberates * 
a soul-force in man of which he was not previous lv( 
aware, and which eventually becomes the greatest 
inspirer of his activities. It is the most powerful I 
precisely because it is the most mward element of^ 
his bemg. 

This is a truth, and men like Ohver Cromwell, 
Abraham Lincoln and the Emperor Marcus Aurehus 
n the West, or like Prmcc Shivaji, the Emperor 
\kbar and Kmg Asoka m the East, beheved it, 
acted upon it and taumphed. 

§ ‘ 

Man moves from morning till mght across a 
background of activities and mterests which are 
purely material m nature. In this, of course, he 
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between spmtual and matetial forces needs 
to acnieve a balan ced Me : the life of the spirit 
sought and found daily and feeding the life of 
personal activity, and infusing its wisdom and 
power into his excursions into worldly afiairs 
If he has regularly practised the meditations 
prescribed in the earher pages, if he has constantly 
tried to gather his thoughts around the quest for 
the divme self, he will gradually become aware 
of the spiritual nature withm himself which has 
hitherto been “ covered over ” I say “ gradually ” 
because wisdom does not arrive to a man on some 
precise day. ( It dawns ^ 

This awareness is' like the hghting of an electric 
lamp A current of spirituality will be switched 
on with every suAt epim to mental qmet or to 
self-obse rvation "TleThim attSd'to his duties and 
^e his pleasures just as he did before There 
need be no change in them other than what his 
gradual inner enhghtenment will suggest But 
then all such changes will be voluntary, not 
forced on him by an artificial system of external 
disapline 

Once he has estabhshed the habit of morning 
meditation, it becomes a perfectly natural dung 
to carry on all the day’s activities withm die 
spiritual current so started. ^ 

He will discover that his work will mcreasmgly 
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the Overself, we begin to wsilk the path of our 
true destiny, out ttue life. 

We shall lose nothing by obeying such prompt- 
ings. There is room m life for tihe warmth of love 
as well as for the coldness of ascetic self-demal, 
for the hubbub of crowds as well as for the quiet 
of meditation. No modem way of higher hving 
must be too spiritual to perform a few variations 
on such themes as worldly busmess and daily 
work, nor too refined to touch the piano keys of 
human love and human passion. In the result a 
tune will arrive when the spiritual man will come 
to look upon everything, every object, event and 
person, as a manifestation of the Divine, when he 
will discover diat he can have no higher com- 
mission than this — to express his Overself in what- 
ever he does and with whoever he contacts. 

Let us accept and use wisely all the fects which 
modem saence has found out Let us hve in 
enjoyment of all the comforts and convemences 
Its progress can bestow. Let us renounce nothmg 
but the unwise and destructive use we have often 
put It to, the unbalanced attention we have given it. 

But let us also link this ertetn^ spaal activity 
with a deeper life, the Me of tranquil thought and 
mrSc peace,''and’thus leam to preserve an unruffled 
suDness of spirit even amid vaned vicissitudes of 
existence. 
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CHAPTER XI 

SPIRITUAL HELP IN MATERIAL AFFAIRS 

T he ctiticism Tvill be offeted by some who 
have read all the eaiher chapters that these 
ideas may be very beautiful and profound, but 
that they cannot be put to any practical use No 
notion could be falser, no supposition could be 
inore baseless The condition of realeed spiritu- 
ahty is no nebulous and unsubstantial thing. The 
spiritual life can be made intensely practice in its 
apphcation, indeed, properly understood, it is 
the best possible basis for practical existence 
For we must learn to manage our thoughts nghtly, 
because thought is the unseen guide of all our 
actions 

These fer-ofif spiritual seekings may not appear to 
have any worth for the man in the street This is 
indeed so if control of troubled ncr\^es, peace of 
mind and quietness of heart, are of no worth. 
This IS so if inner poise and outward self-mastery 
are of no worth. Tbs is so if divine protection and 
providential aid in every kind of trouble, mysterious 
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the recutiing disttesses which enter human hfe from 
time to time. A higher life has begun for him 

Man, Ignorant of self, creates his own unhappi- 
ness. The world masters him, when he was bom 
to master the world Life comes down with cruel 
feet, sooner or later, upon eveiy man who knows 
few or many thmgs but does not know himself 
Even the dead do not escape. For death is but 
another form of life 

If man would acknowledge his divme possibilities 
as readily as he acknowledges bs animal limitations, 
the millenmum would come quickly. Let us not 
pray, then, for more power over other men, noj^ 
for greater wealth or wider fame; let us pray 
rather to have this crushmg ignorance of our true 
self removed 

There are milhons of men and women who arc 
unhappy because they have never learnt this trutli, 
who ate the victims of their own deplorable ignor- 
ance Under the polite surfcce of their lives they 
are filled with discontents, they are seethmg vith 
discords, and their hearts are peaceless. 

There is an evet-open door which few men deign 
to approach, but through which all men must one 
day pass It is the door to the teal self of man, 
whose unseen portals must be groped for and felt 
after within the mysteaous recesses of tlic human 
spirit. It IS m those shadowed recesses d.at botli 
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Something happens to the man who comes mto 
ttue self-knowledge and self-ownership He obtains 
a changed outlook and sees life from a new vantage 
ground He looks out upon the noisy panorama 
of confused and troubled existence, but keeps a 
serene harmony withm himself The irritations 
which once visited him daily, fall away The 
passions which once held him in their hard grip, 
become mellowed and are themselves caught and 
held by a higher force 

Success m foUowmg the Secret Path will 
eventually detach a man from restless desires, 
uncontrolled thoughts and unconsidered actions 
And though the effort required may seem great, 
the spiritual reward will match it, for the mystenous 
condition betokemng awareness of the Overself 
will one day bloom within the aspirant’s soul 

In Ae plaad moments of mental quiet we wm a 
degree of control over ourselves which will even- 
tually percolate through to our daily life and per- 
meate all our actions This result is certain and 
saentific Just as a few drops of red htmus thrown 
into a vessel of water will cause the latter to take 
on the tint of red, so all our external hfe becomes 
coloured with an automatic mastery over self, if 
we wiU persist m the threefold practice Cast thy 
bread of time and effort upon the waters of mental 
qmet, and it shallbe returned to thee an hundredfold 
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you to appioach the sphere of influence of the 
OveiseE 

I shall now show how your work m the daily 
periods of mental qmet can be made to bestow a 
good legacy upon the rest of your day ; how it can 
put into your hands an efficient weapon where- 
with to attack problems or to defend yourself firom 
the menace of misfortunes ; and how it can come 
to your aid at any time to strengthen you against 
both temptations and trials. The method is entirely 
practical. 

Begm by looking upon the OyCTS|^ as an e ver- 
present InteUigence with whom you may commune, 
to whom you may bmg your troubled heart and 
Snd peace, and under whose sheltetmg asgis you 
tnay dwell amply protected. Whatever your 
Moblem IS, do not iirmt your efforts to mtellectual 
.olution only Do not depend on the unaided 
eason alone. Take your difficulty mto the white . 
ight of the Ovetself and there you will find the 
igh t guidance that wil l finally settle -iLfii r yon 

xhe rule is : as often as you feel troubled, pamed, 
lerplexed, tried or tempted, first practise the plaad 
ireathmg exerase for two or three mmutes, then 
>ut to yourself the question : 

" JFim Joes this trouble?” 

“ Whom does this pain?” 

“ Whom does this perplex?” 
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as the one piesented hete can accomplish such an 
astonishing task, for then the yictoiy is finally 
gained, not by our own efforts, but by the higher 
power of the Overself whom we have thus invoked 
Unpleasant persons, irritating circumstances and 
unexpected disappointments, the undeniable effect of 
any of these can be nullified by makmg the effort 
to reach the divme centre of our bemg, and making 
it at once. The student must cultivate the habit m 
promptly tummg towards the inner self when 
conflict witH his environment threatens If he doB 
this feithfuUy, a wonderful feeling of peace and 
security will take possession of him, and his mind 
will pass, frictionless, through the occurrence. 

We need to remember that out inmost selfhood 
is always abiding in an unalterable condition of 
mtense peace When troubles storm and rage 
around us, we should promptly repudiate unde - 
simble reac tions and attempt to centre our thought 
on the quest of the spiritual sel f. For the discovery 
of the latter will also be the attainment of its happy 
condition. The good is ever-present, but it must 
be sought for, felt after and recognized No time 
IS more suitable to take up this divine quest than 
when dark events and corrosive anxieties gather 
together for a descent upon our heads. For by a 
turning away of tlie mind into the self-quest wc 
can demonstrate, in a manner ?t once striking ard 
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ttatioii of feat, desite, anger, repulsion, pain, and 
so on. He is so unmindful of his own inner nature 
that he allows the body’s own ideas to rule him, 
and so prevents the expression of the divine strength 
and powers latent in his spiritual constitution. The 
moment that the mind is permitted to take on 
unpleasant conditions, tnan becomes enslaved by 
them and must pay the unpleasant penalty. But if, 
while feehng lie personi reports he persists m 
disregardmg them. ^if he dehberate kJu ms his 
_fece away towa rds lus inner centre, then Jh g, externa l 
5imgs~ begin' to lose their power ^o affe c t him . 
In the degree 5iat practice and habit have developed 
this mward-tummg faculty withm himself, will he 
fee able to throw off malefic influences, whether 
they come from other people or fixim his surround- 
ings, whetlier they be m the form of bodily diseases 
or in the form of troubled circumstances. Mor is it 
suiprismg that such astonishing results should be 
obtained when we remember that “ Man was made 
in the image of God,” and that by these practices 
bis true likeness gradually emerges into his 
consciousness. 

If we open the gate of submission, of passive 
consaousness to discordant happenings, wc have to 
jecome their sad victims. If, howc^•c^, wc shut the 
nmd’s gate upon them and yield our passlnty 
nstcad to the harmonious good in the spiritual 
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treatment as being hopeless. Her miraculous cure 
bp spiritual power was the wonder of Iktiey Street 
and many medical men investigated her case, but 
had to admit that the healing was beyond their 
understandmg “My healing came direct from 
God,” says Miss Keria. “ The New Testament is 
full of promises of heahng, and I am confident 
that as soon as we are brought to open our spiritual 
eyes we shall see their fulfilment.” 

Another fhend, W. T. Parish, had been told by 
doctors that his wife, who sufiered fiom cancer, could 
not hve much longer. Her left breast had already 
been removed by operation when the nght breast 
was attacked. Paash took his wife away ftom the 
nursmg home and began to treat her himself by the 
methods and power of the spirit. In nine months 
she was well agam Her case offers a cleat and 
perfect demonstration of the power of the spint 
over the body, a significant pointer toward the cure 
of one of modenuty’s most dread diseases by the 
lapphcation of antiquity’s most sublime therapeutic 
remedy, divme h ealing power. 

The life-force of thetliv^^ flows continuously 
into every electron in every atom which goes to 
form the body. It is the Overself which really 
gives life to our bodies and sustains them. Without 
Its invisible presence out bodies would instantly 
collapse dead, pieces of mert matter. The machinery 
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stfcngtli and more love. Havmg these things, 
fic*&ov^'tIiat'he caiTstfely leave the rest to the 
divinity within, which will then unfailingly meet 
his im needs at the appomted hour 

It is good to know that we can hve all the mote 
securely if we make and keep open some line of 
retreat into the Overself. \Ve can walk this old 
earth of outs all the mote safely if we take ticket 
for the stars now and then. 

Let us look for the Overself through the mist of 
unsought teats, through the sunshme of gratified 
desires, and let us not forget what we really are. 

A man is but mediocre until he learns to trust 
this higher power, the real self, until he makes it a 
living fector m bs outlook and looks always witbn 
for its leadmg. 

Beheve in the self you know and you are at once 
limited, beheve m the greater self wbch you really 
are and you may go on and on to achievement. 
Be what you have it within you to be. 

In your serenest exaltations you will realize tbs 
profound truth, thatjon have never really parted from 
Godl 
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hopes of the entire world when the war ended has 
faded and that we ate left with a bewildering fog. 
They have been forced, despite themselves, to 
become reluctant harbingers of doom. They have 
to-day become croaking Cassandras prophetically 
warning humamty of coming woes. We leave the 
last page of their writmgs with a feeling of dull 
and an impression of deqi pessinusm 

Who that watches the social and pohtical edifices 
around us crumbling or crashmg to the ground 
can doubt that he is watchmg the dose of a great 
historical epoch ? To-day the tale of history has 
become the drama of the unexpected ; we wait for 
the next ftesh surprise each morning The long 
contmued Manchu Dynasty has made its exit ftom 
Peking, and the country whidi created the Gold 
Stani^d has gone off it The only certain thmg 
to-day is uncertainty. The caravan of life once 
wound through the ages like an endless procession, 
but nowadays it dashes along on high-speed 
engmes. 

Mankind to-day is both hungry and haunted; 
hungry for a better and brighter age yet haunted 
by the heavy shadows of the past The world 
seems willing to try every way but the right way. 
Troubled by the prospects of another war, per- 
turbed by the chaotic political conditions of every 
continent, it tushes hiAer and thither in its quest 
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suspended, and not rush to set down judgment 
iq)on out age. For there is a plan behind the 
events which pattern the modem world’s life, and 
unless man has learnt to discern this plan he cannot 
judge acght. 

The powers which gnde the mwerse, which QUtrd 
mankind and watch over the world, will speak to this 
centmy in tones much more forceful than mine and 
demonstrate their existence throng events far more 
startling than the publication of a mere book Be- 
cause we gaze around and see the chaos that 
broods upon us, the foohsh feat that God is 
dead or absent and that we are lost. Because no 
band stretches forth out of the Great Uninown to 
save manlfind from Its self-earned sorrows, th^ 
imagine that there is no hand to help us. God 
amid, if He willed, heal all the sorrows of this 
pTanpf in an instant of time. But that would be 
to transform us into automatons, to turn us into 
machine-made angels. Man, if he is to grow J 
like, must do so of his own free will. And thy 
guarantee that he will do so is the presence of a 
divine spark withm himself. There are true voices 
m the heart — the voices of Hope and Goodwill, 
and these shall once more be heard 
For the divine instmrt in man is meradicable ; it 
may be covered up for a tim^ but it must one day 
well forth again. 
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the mystenous lecesses of out own being, it exisi 
giving man a deeper sttei^th and highet MMsdoi 
The man 'who is wise with the wisdom of ti 
Ovetself and strong in its strength has oth 
busmess in hand tl^ passively waiting for ne 
Armageddons or planetary cataclysms. There 
no feat for the morrow for him who hves in th 
absolute trust, just as the sparrows have no fes 
for their morrows. 

He knows that the night will pass, and dawi 
silent and irresistible, roll back the world 
darkness and once more flood it with hght. Wha 
•the truth about the hidden side of the umverse am 
|of man is once more unveiled, demonstrated so fe 
las It can be in a saentiflc and rational manner, thi 
ijnew scientific findmgs will stagger the most power 
’ fill intellects. We shall then build a pillar of highe 
wisdom which shall rise up mto a new and fine) 
age, and we shaE testify anew to those etema 
spiritual truths which no advance of science, no 
progress of avilization, no lapse in human 
character, can ever render obsolete. ^ 

Meanwhile, each of us who practises this secret 
inner way can become a disseminator of the true 
hght, can change him self and thus become fit to 
change others It is to such men, mspired selfless 
instruments, ready to work in the higher service of 
mankind, that we must look for the liberauon of 
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